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True Patriotism. 


(Outline of a discourse preached in Ply- 
mouth church, by ;Rev. T. K. Noble, on the 
evening of Decoration Day, May 30, 1880. ] 


{his discourse was founded on the 


137th Psalm, 5th and 6th verses: ‘‘If I 
forget thee, O Jerusalem, let my 
rieht hand forget her cunning. If I do 


not remember thee, let my tongue cleave 
to the roof of my mouth; if I prefer not 
Jerusalem above my chief joy.”’ 

(of the author of these exquisite Psalms, 
aman who, in the providence of God, had 
been called from the country to the court, 
from the court to the palace, and from the 
alace to the camp—-a man who knew 
what it was to be a shepherd, a courtier, 
, soldier, a statesman, a king, priest, 
prophet and poet—of this many-sided 
man it has been well said that ‘‘His 
harp was full-stringed; and every angel 
of sorrow and of joy swept over the 
chords as he passed; that the hearts of a 
hundred men strove and struggled to- 
vether within the narrow continent of his 
single heart, and that had Raphael painted 
a picture of Hebrew as of European 
poetry, David would have sat aloft at 
the summit of the Hebrew Parnassus, 
the Homer of Jewish song.’” However 
this. may be, it is historically true that 
throughout all Christendom these beau- 
tiful songs have been the golden ladder 
upon which has ascended the desires and 
aspirations, the hopes and fears, the joys 
and sorrows of the great heart of hu- 
manity; welcomed alike in Catholic and 
Protestant churches; equally grateful to 
king and peasant, rich and poor, learned 
and unlearned; sung by the plowman of 
Palestine and the boatman of Gaul; sung, 
too, by the scholarly Athanasius and the 
golden-mouthed Chrysostom; chanted by 
the soldiers of Cromwell as they marched 
into battle, and read by the dying bed- 
side of the Philosopher Locke, who was 
found listening in rapt attention when 
God's angel called him home. In the 
passage before us we have pictured that 
mtense love of country which burned as 
afire in the souls of all patriotic Jews 
during their captivity in Babylon—a love 
which found expression in daily prayers, 
vith their faces turned toward their holy 
and beautiful city; in lamentations over 
their exile, which read like an outcry of 
anguish; and also in touching protes- 
tations like that in the Scripture before us. 

I take this passionate utterance of a 
heart surcharged with devotion to one’s 
country as a fitting text for certain things 
that | wish to say this evening respecting 
True Patriotism—its nature, its duties, 
aud the incentives to their performance. 
For ours is a Memorial Service—a ser- 
vice which shall help to keep fresh 
and green the memory of our dead 
patriots; and what can we better do than 
to give the hour to that regnant sentiment 
which controlled their lives and bore them 
inthe freshness and vigor of manhood to 
honored graves? What now is the moral 
status of this patriotism—this feeling 
which impelled the old Romans to believe 
that there was no river so dear to the 
gods as the yellow Tiber; which con- 
strained the Athenians to aftirm that 
there were no skies like the skies of 
Greece, and which compels the Maltese 
to designate their lonely rock as the 
‘Flower of the World’’?—I say, what is 
the moral status of a sentiment such as 
this? Gruff old Dr. Johnson was wont 
to declare in his grim way that ‘‘patriot- 
ism is the last refuge of a scoundrel,” and 
there are not wanting sentimentalists in 
ourown age who take the grcund that 
this peculiar devotion to one’s country 
and people is unworthy of our cosmopoli- 
tan era, that nothing less than ‘‘universal 
being’ should be the object of our soul’s 
devotion, and that we are in duty bound 
to cherish the same sentiments toward 
Etrope and Asia and Africa and the 
islands of the sea as to our own dear 
native land, and that we must give pre- 
cisely the same love to the Ethiopian, 
the East Indian and the Mongolian which 
we lavish upon those who are ‘‘bone of 
our bone and flesh of our flesh.” And 
they clench the matter by admonishing 
us that the Bible nowhere commends or 
even recognizes this sentiment of patriot- 
ism. Now, to a position such as this it 
ought to be said: 


1. That if the Seriptures do not com- 
wend patriotism by precept, they do by 
illustrious and shining examples. Was 
not a lofty patriotism regnant in the soul 
ot Moses throughout his entire career ? 
And in the lives of Joshua and Samuel 
and David—men after God’s own heart 
~—do you find any indications of the same 
‘eitiments toward the heathen nations 
about them as toward their own people ? 

ay, is it not true of the Son of Man— 
the Redeemer of the whole world—that 
While explicitly recognizing the Father- 

ood of God and the brotherhood of man, 

'S great soul went out with a peculiar 
tenderness to the people of Judea, caus- 
ng him to ery aloud in the intensity of 

i8 affection: ‘Q Jerusalem, Jerusa- 
©m, how often would I have gathered 
thy children together! * * * * Qh, 
ay thou hadst known at least in this 

y day the things that make for thy 
Peace”? And when at last his mission 


'o our world was accomplished, and the 
of human redemption com- 
Is disciples, they were com- 


reat work 
Mitted to h 


manded to commence their labors not in 
foreign countries but in their own dear 
native land. 

2. This position of religious sentiment- 
alists is also repugnant to the innate 
sentiments of the best of our race. When 
good and true men are told that ‘‘univer- 
sal being’’ is the only object worthy of 
their love, and are admonished that it is 
their bounden duty to give the same 
affection to foreign countries as to their 
own, they feel very much as if they had 
been told that they must love other peo- 
ple’s children with the same tenderness 
that they bestow upon their own off- 
spring. It’s against nature—this loving 
everybody in general and nobody in par- 
ticular. It’s against nature—this con- 
verting one’s feelings into a vast cata- 
plasm that shall not only cover the whole 
earth, but press equally upon every one 
of its myriad inhabitants. God has so 
made us that citizens of the same country, 
—reared under the same institutions, } ar- 
takers of a common heritage and heirs to 
a common destiny—we may rightfully 
feel toward each other as we do not and 
cannot reel toward strangers and foreign- 
ers with whom we have nothing in com- 
mon. We may and we must exhibit in 
our dealings with these aliens that benev- 
olence and good will which Christianity 
enjoins as the law of intercourse between 
all classes and conditions of men, what- 
ever their nationality; but we are not 
called upon either by revelation or reason 
to repress peculiar love for our own peo- 
ple on the ground that ‘‘we must not 
give up to country what was meant for 
all mankind.’’ 

The simple truth .is, there are three 
types of affection possible to human 
nature, symbolized respectively by the 
home, the flag, and the cross; and even 
as the man who loves his home most will 
serve his country best, so he who is most 
devoted to his country will be of largest 
service to mankind. Whatever these 
sentimental religionists may say, it is still 
true, as sings the sweetest of our sacred 
poets: 


‘‘There is a land, of every land the pride, 
Beloved of heaven and all the world beside; 
Where brighter suns disperse serener light, 
And brighter moons emparadise the night. 
Where shall that land, that spot of earth be 
found ? 

Art thou a man, a patriot ?—Look around! 

Oh, thou shalt find, how e’er thy footsteps 
roam, 

That land thy country, and that spot thy 
home.” 


Let us come now a little closer to our 
theme, and note with some carefulness 
of thought the nature of true patriotism 
as distinguished from that. which is 
spurious 

1. We must discriminate between 
patriotism as a sentiment and patriotism 
as a virtue. Sentimental patriotism is a 
very different thing from virtuous patriot- 
ism. It is patriotism only in a rudiment- 
ary or undeveloped form, a kind of blind 
and unregulated impulse. It has no eyes 
for the calm and holy face of duty. It 
has no thought for the great underlying 
principles of righteousness, which ought 
ever to be regnant in a nation’s history. 
It is not indeed without its value; for 
in those dark days when the very exist- 
ence of government is imperiled, it will 
rally round the ‘‘old flag,” not only those 
citizens who are upright, high-minded 
and unselfishly loyal, it will summon also, 
as by a bugle-blast, the coarse, the low, 
and the vicious—men utterly wanting in 
moral princlples, but who, under the im- 
pulse of sentimental patriotism, will fight 
mightily for the cause they espouse. 
This sentimental patriotism finds a fitting 
expression in the oft-repeated toast of 
Commodore Decatur: ‘‘Our country— 
may she always be in the right; but our 
country, right or wrong.’’ Undoubtedly, 
it is the primal duty of all good citizens 
to stand by their country—to stand by 
her in the maintenance of the right—to 
stand by her in recalling her from the 
wrong; but ‘‘our country, right or 
wrong’; ‘four country,’’ whether her 
cause be holy or unholy; ‘‘our country,”’ 
whether her battles are fought under the 
banner of liberty, or under the black flag 
of oppression and spoliation—this is a 
watchword which belongs not to patriot- 
ism asa virtue, but to patriotism as a 
sentiment. Patriotism that is real, pa- 
triotism that is genuine, patriotism that 
is virtuous, will always have its senti- 
ment based upon justice and dominated 
by benevolence. 


2. We must not confound true patriot- 
ism with that loud-mouthed pugilism, 
that hot-headed pugnacity, whose voice 
is ‘‘always for war,” and which would 
plunge the country into the horrors of 
war at any real or fanciful insult, how- 
ever slight, and which is ever prating 
about ‘‘defending our nation’s honor.” 
Patriotism thatis genuine has no desire to 
see the representatives of a great . people 
posing and posturing with the traditional 
‘‘chip upon the shoulder,’’ ready to 
show fight upon the slightest provocation. 
True patriotism is like charity, ‘‘It suffers 
long and is kind, it vaunteth not itself, 
is not puffed up, doth not behave itself 
unseemly, seeketh not her own, is not 
easily provoked, thinketh no evil.’’ 


3, We must also distinguish genuine 
patriotism from what is known in modern 
parlance as ‘‘Jingoism,’’ that spirit of 
boast and bluster and vanity which 
ignores equity and thinks only of glory; 
which would administer government on 
the ‘‘good old plan, that he may take 
who has the power, and he may keep 


who can’’; which would make splendid 


the regime, though the people be impov- 


(Concluded on second page. ) 


From the Yosemite. 


YosEMITE VALLEY, June 8, 1880. 


Dear Paciric: At your suggestion, I 
give you some of my impressions of the 
getting to, and of scenes in, this more than 
Alpine region. Of our ride in the sleeper 
from Oakland to Madera, 185 miles, 
made in eight hours, and of our quiet 
rest in the same sleeper till five a. M. 
Saturday, I need only say it was all that 
we could desire. Starting at six with 
twelve passengers in a mail coach, some- 
thing like a circus band carriage, the first 
peculiar feature on the wide prairie was a 
wooden. flume constructed by a mill com- 
pany for floating lumber from Fresno 
mills to the railroad. Near this we rode 
about 20 miles, sometimes under it, as it 
is supported by timbers. Leaving sight 
of it, we found it again at a distance 
amid the grand pines toward evening. 
Its length is fifty miles or more. Down 
this is floated the boards to Madera. 
Had the company been building now for 
the first time, for their lumber from 
Fresno, they would have doubtless built 
a narrow-gauge railroad, as the flume 
can carry nothing up its flowing stream. 

Through forests of stately pines and 
cedars we attained a height of five thou- 
sand feet above the ocean, and then de- 
scended in the cool evening 1,000 feet, 
passing the remains of snow drifts, reach- 
ing Clark’s Station, 66 miles from Ma- 
dera. Here the roaring of the waterfalls 
of the south fork of the Merced lulled us 
to sleep amid magnificent pines pointing 
to heaven so reverently. ‘The snow- 
crowned mountain-tops, that we had 
wondered at for hours, and the snow on 
the hillsides, and a rushing cascade in 
sight, gave us a cool and delightful Sun- 
day where there had been no religious 
public worship for six months. One of 
our party of three took the children of the 
hotel into the forest which surrounds the 
house charmingly, and told bible stories 
and read for two hours. Washburn & 
Bruce, keepers of the hotel, kindly offered 
us their parlor for evening service, after 
the coaches had come in from Madera 
and the Valley. Ladies from San Fran- 
cisco kindly aided us at the melodeon, 
and in singing sweet hymns. It was 
good to speak of Christ and his resurrec- 
tion amid the surrounding displays of his 
divine love and power. Monday, re- 
freshed by the day of rest, we crossed on 
a bridge the roaring river, and began 
anew to admire, not the towering trees 
and mountains only,. but almost as much 
the engineering skill and alignment and 
grades of the mountain passes that had 
made our ascent and descent on Saturday 
so captivating—bringing, by its sharp 
and frequent curves, constantly some new 
vision of beauty. Irom seven A. M. to 
two P. M., we ascended to ‘‘Summit,’’ 
6,000 feet above the sea; and descended 
with perfect safety, 2,000 feet to the val- 
ley; passing ‘‘Inspiration Point,” where 
the valley was first discovered in 1852, 
which was selected by Bierstadt and 
other eminent artists as the best point for 
a general view of the valley; passing, 
also, the ‘‘Bridal Vail,’’ four miles from 
the hotels, falling 900 feet, a higher 
fall on the left hand of the valley as we 
descend, directly opposite us, as rivals for 
the world’s admiration. But the ‘‘ Vail,” 
being female, very suitably is the most 
symetrical and attractive. [requent 
water-falls, smaller than the last two, 
had drawn our admiring gaze all the 
morning, as well as the snow-white tops 
of a distant mountain. 

Through the waters of the Bridal Vail 
and of the other beautiful cascades our 
carriage must pass, and we were surprised 
at the amount of the water as it rushed 
by us over the rocks as tributaries of the 
Merced. This rapid river is half encir- 
cling Bernard’s Hotel. Ours, Black’s, 
is just in front of Yosemite Falls. We 
look to it from our door, and wonder, as 
we see it pouring from almost the tops of 
those eternal walls of granite, and ask: 
‘‘Can it be possible that that fall, 2,634 
feet above us, is 20 feet wide as it rushes 
first into our sight?” Yet, soit is declared 
by those who have stood beside it as it 
takes the mighty plunge. This is in 
three leaps, all now in plain sight; the 
first, 1,600 feet; the second, 534; the 
third, 500. From our door, also, at the 
west extremity of these converging walis, 
parallel on our right and left hand, is seen 
‘‘Cloud’s Rest,” crowned with snow, 
6,150 feet above us. 

The Yosemite is one of eight of those 
beautiful falls varying in height from 400 
to 3,300 feet. The Nevada and Vernal 
are one stream, separated in their descent 
by a bunch of rocks. ‘The perpendicular 
of one is 700; of the other, 350 feet. 

The granite walls on either side of us, 
with their marvelous peaks, spires and 
domes, vary from 3,000 to 5,000 feet; 
and Mirror Lake reflects them so that 
they seem as perfect, and as far below as 
above us. ‘‘Seeing is believing.”” Happy 
will be all your readers who see them e’er 
their work is done and they enter into 
rest! 

The little Sunday-school chapel was 
dedicated a year ago this day. Under 
the notice of its services I find these ap- 
propriate words: 


‘‘The hills of God support the skies, 
To God let adoration rise. 


— 


Let hills and skies and heavenly host 
Praise Father, Son and Holy Ghost.”’ 

Clergymen visiting the valley are ex- 
pected to preach in this chapel on Sun- 
days. There was service there last 
Sabbath by Rev. Mr. Crawford, of Eureka, 
Nev., (Epis.), with good attendance [ 
am told. 

Considering the perfection of the roads 
over these rocky hills, and the expense of 
making and repairing them, and the ex- 
pense of finding the fifty horses that 
brought us so safely, under careful 
drivers, to this out-post, 88 miles, I can- 
not complain of the prices demanded from 
travelers. And the hotel-keepers de- 
served our thanks, rather than our fault- 
finding, for their eudeavors to meet the 
wants of all their guests. True, the trip 
to the valley from San Francisco is ex- 
pensive; but few, [ am sure, who wisely 
count the cost before starting, will find 
that they have paid too much for a life- 
long pleasure. I am especially happy 
that 1 have not heard an unkind or pro- 
fane word from passenger or driver in our 
trip to Yosemite, or seen any cruelty to 
animals. Had the stage-drivers down 
the mountains from Leadville, Colorado, 
been as careful, would the Church have 
reason to mourn the untimely end of that 
noble H. M. bishop, Rev. J. W. Pickett, 
slain by the upsetting of a mail stage ? 

They to whose care human lives are 
committed, as well as those that watch 
for souls, should be cautious, gentle, un- 
tiring, faithful. Yours, sincerely, 

JEREMIAH PorTER. 

P.S.——After reaching hore and resting, 
Mrs. P. took seat in our hotel parlor, 
looking at Yosemite Falls directly before 
her, and at Eagle Peak at the left hand 
of the fall, 4,000 feet high and—directly 
behind the house the granite wall looks 
equally high—-and opening the Bible read 
the 104th Psalm with new and delightful 
interest. How Nature and the Bible 
harmonize, declaring the glory of God! 
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Henshaw and Kate Kellogg. 


Nettires. 


‘‘ JUDGE NOT THAT YE BE NOT JUDGED.’’ 


CuapTer I. 


To commence: The time was morning; 
the scene, Miss Nettire’s bed-chamber; 
the personage, Miss Nettire, and an angel 
on whom she had just opened her eyes. 

Miss Nettire was a person who regu- 
lated herself by infallible rules. She 
never deviated from them by the breadth 
of a hair. You at once perceive she 
could have had no faults. Her neigh- 
bors did deviate from these rules; worse 
yet, sometimes wholly denied their effi- 
cacy. 

Being faultless herself, Miss Nettire 
had all the more time to devote to her 
neighbors, and, as a right-minded woman, 
was in constant concern about them. 

Therefore, when, as I have just said, 
she beheld an angel, who demanded of 
her the names of the most grievous sin- 
ners who had offended her, she might 
have been startled, but she was not amaz- 
ed beyond measure. She bad a feeling 
that it was very much what might have 
been expected, and that the angel’s selec- 
tion of a guide was not amiss. She an- 
swered the question with a full degree of 
composure, and then a vast complacency 
expanded within her. Now it would be 
seen, with the sanction of heaven upon 
her, who was right—she, or the people 
who sneeringly declared that, if she were 
a saint, they preferred to remain among 
the sinners. How would they do now? 
Would they shriek, or swoon, or fall on 
their knees and call on her for protection ? 

II. 

To proceed: Place, the parsonage; 
persons, the much-enduring pastor and 
his more-enduring wife. Miss Nettire 
and the angel invisible. 

Miss Nettire looked hard at the angel. 
This was a degenerate parson. He was 
on horseback when he should have been 
visiting sick old women; and he paid 
three visits to Mrs. Hauton, who occu- 
pied the most stately house in Jnnerose- 
ville, where he paid one elsewhere. If 
ever the thunder fell, what head better 
merited it than that of this selfish, friv- 
olous, worldly, time-serving, latitudina- 
rian priest?. And again Miss Nettire 
iia hard at the angel. The parson 
laid down his book, and looked anxiously 
at his wife. 

‘*T am troubled for Mrs. Hauton,” he 

said, with a sigh. ‘‘Her trials are so 
many! First, the death of Lucy, and 
now this terrible anxiety. Mr. Hauton is 
undoubtedly insane, and yet his insanity 
is mixed with so much cunning that it 
would be no easy matter to prove it; and 
she is oblidged to look on quietly while 
he recklessly throws to the wind her 
children’s property; and to crown all, 
comes this trouble between John and his 
father. The young man will not credit 
his father’s mental condition— insists on 
remonstrating with him as if he was a 
reasonable being. The poor woman feels 
as if she was losing her faith under these 
repeated afflictions.’’ 

_ Mrs. Parson looked sym 

‘*You will ride there t 


thizing. 


ay, James?” 


1 «eT ghall go there, but I shall not ride. 


I hear that some of my congregation are 
displeased with my new diversion. Their 
version of the matter is, their parson 
rides about for pleasure and ease 
while the afflicted suffer and die 
without him.” 

‘‘And so you will walk two miles 
and a half through this deep mud—you 
who are already so weak?’’ replied his 
wife, a red spot beginning to glow on 
either cheek, ‘‘What did the doctor tell 
you, James? That youcould not hope 
to remain another year in your pulpit 
without active exercise, and exercise 
taken for pleasure, too. He said you 
might as well file a piece of steel every 
day in the year on exactly the same spot 
and not expect to wear a hole there. Follow 
my example, sir, and don’t walk with 
the fear of Nettire before your eye when 
your duty to God and yourself calls you 
another way. I had no outside wrap this 
winter’ (Miss Nettire started). ‘“To buy 
one out of your salary, was not to be 
thought of. Ihad given my shawl to 
Kate; I could not see her come shivering 
home from school every day. I had 
some pieces of silk, ten years old, and 
two extra breadths of cashmere left from 
my dress pattern. Between the two | 
contrived myself a paletot. It was cut 
after the latest style. I could cut it no 
other way. I lined and wadded it, and 
embroidered it to hide the piecing and help 
out the silk. It is very comfortable and 
you say becoming, Well, Miss Nettire 
stands aghast, 1 am told. She says, 
‘It is no wonder that so many young 
women are going straight to destruction, 
and that people sneer at Christianity, 
when a woman who, from her position 
alone, should be pre-eminently adorned 
with good works, attires herself instead 
in gold and pearls and broidered array.’ 
That means my piecing? What should 
Ido? Remain a prisoner in the house, 
and then be’ censured for non-attendance 
at the church, non-visiting, etc. ? I can- 
not serve two masters, and I prefer God 
to Miss Nettire. Be a wise man. Go 
and do likewise.’’ 


Miss Nettire’s face was crimson. What 
sermons she had preached with that pale- 
tot for a text? What a scape-goat for 
the sins of the community was that luck- 
less horse in her estimation! and how 
much she had added to Mrs. Hauton’s 
heavy burdens! How natural, simple 
and inevitable looked the very things 
that in her eyes had been inexcusable ! 

IIT. 

Time, lunch-time; place, Mrs. Gore- 
out’s breakfast-room; persons, the angel 
and Miss Nettire, Mrs. Goreout and her 
cousin Sue. 

Mrs. Goreout was a pretty woman, and 
made the most of it. Her chestnut hair 
was rolled back becomingly from her arch 
face. A light-minded bit of lace perched 
jauntily over her forehead, evidently set- 
ting up for a breakfast-cap, though it 
could have no reasonable expectation of 
being taken for anything more than a 
rosette. In Miss Nettire’s opinion this 
bit of face was the key-note to Mrs. Gore- 
out’s character. It was of no possible 
use. It could not keep her warm. She 
did not need it, for she was not bald. It 
was just there to look pretty—Mrs. Gore- 
out’s highest aim and constant endeavor, 
although she hypocritically pretended to 
care about better things. 

‘‘Now,’’ thought Miss. Nettire, ‘‘if she 
knew an angel was looking at her, I won- 
der if she wouldn’t wish herself in a plain 
gray dress instead of that ruffled wrapper, 
and whether she would try to tuck her 
hair behind her ears or not. 

But Mrs. Goreout evidently had no 
suspicion of the angel. She sat compla- 
cent in her iniquitous gown, smiling as 
she dropped lumps of sugar into her cous- 
in Sue’s coffee, and talking in a pleasant 
voice. 

‘‘Grievous things are said against me ? 
What, are they, Sue?’’ 

She smiled and coined a word on the 


spot: 
‘*Nettires.’ | 
Mrs. Goreout’s white fore- 


head had contracted a little. 
‘You are a member of the church, and 
ets Miss Nettire says, you are absent 
alf the time from the prayer-meetings, 
and from the missionary meetings; and 
more than that, she don’t see, for her part, 
how you can come flouncing to the com- 
munion and a ers in silk and velvet. 


She should think you would be afraid.” 


Mrs. Goreout sighed, and looked down 
for a moment, and then flashed a bright 
smile at Susan. 

‘‘Foolish to care, is it not? I won’t 
care. It is true, | was not at the prayer- 
meeting last Wednesday. But there was 
a reason for it. Old Lisha’s complaint is 
just now so bad that she keeps her bed. 
I could send her what she needs; but you 
know there are plenty to attend the 
prayer-meeting, and there are not plenty 
who will bathe Lisha’s poor limbs, and 
brush her hair, and talk her into a hap- 
pier humor. She told me once that for 
years ler heart was as hard as a stone, 
because she thought that God had made 
one world for the rich and another for the 
poor, and that the rich threw alms to her, 
and such as her, as they would to a dog, 
to keep them from being too troublesome. 
But m te ladies who were rich and hap- 
py and fortunate left their grand houses 
to sit down with her in her smoky room, 
and talk to her about her troubles, 
and waited on her with their own 


hands for Jesus’ sake, then indeed she 
did believe there was a Jesus, and that 
Christians did love one another. Now, 
Sue, I would never dare to stay awa 
when she needed me, after that. Think 
ot the harm I might do to any one already 
so sore at heart.” 

Miss Nettire winced. She felt the 
gaze of the angel fixed on her with a look 
of solemn inquiry. 

‘And about the Missionary Society,”’ 
continued Mrs. Goreout; ‘‘I was absent 
from that, too. It was the only day in 
the week on which I could take old Mrs. 
Bathersby and Miss Simeox to. drive, 
and they have grown to count so on that 
weekly ride! They have so little pleasure; 
and though they pinch and save every 
cent just to live, they are so proud it is 
the only thing I dare offer them. They 
like the change, and they like, too, to 
have the carriage drawn up in front of 
their door. Their poor, poverty-hunted 
souls shake off their bondage, and you 
can feel that a pleasant sense of ease and 
importance is warming them through 
every fiber, as they chat with me and 
lean back on the cushivns in an elegant 
manner. It is pure selfishness, | suppose, 
on my part. ‘These are good women, and 
if the cup of cold water is not to be for- 
gotten, I suppose even such a trifle as 
this will bring its blessing.’’ 

‘‘And the silk and velvet?” queried 
Susan. ‘‘If meat makes my brother to 
offend, I will eat no meat while the world 
stands, you know. And your dress does 
offend Miss Nettire.’’ 

‘Yes, I know; but how if eating no 
meat would offend a weaker brother yet 
more ?’’ said Mrs. Goreout, gravely. ‘‘I 
like to look nice, and yet I do suppose I 
should have no right to trip Miss Nettire 
with my fashions if it were not for Frank. 
He declares that my good gpirits and 
tasteful dress are the best arguments he 
has ever heard in favor of religion; and 
that he can have confidence in a piety 
that does not consist chiefly in asceticism, 
but dues everything as to God, even re- 
joicing and looking lovely. Miss Nettire 
does not need me as much as Frank. 
Her conversion is not at stake, while m 
influence over Frank depends very muc 
on such trivial matters. But I know 
what Ican do. I can try to be better 
friends with Miss Nettire. I fancy we 
have none of us enough of what Rosa 
calls ‘love charity’ for her. We think 
too much of the prickles, and not enough 
of the real goodness in her character.” 

Miss Nettire gasped. From the solemn, 
benignant presence near her, something 
like a halo seemed to shine about Mrs. 
Goreout. A great sob came choking into 
the spinster’s throat. 

‘““Go back,’’ she said, huskily, ‘‘to 
Sally Nettire’s house. 
whom you came to seek, and who ought 
to arouse all my righteous wrath. I be- 
lieve now, if we could but know all, 
there are few for whom there is not some 
palliation, and no case in which we can 
be certain of judging a righteous judg- 
ment, and that is why God forbade us in 
our blindness to judge at all. I could 
get over the rest, but to think that such 
a butterfly as Maria Goreout should be 
doing things for Jesus’ sake. I am going 
home to pray not to be judged as I have 
judged others.” 

IV. 

Miss Nettire at her window. 

*‘l wonder why Julia Pritchard is for- 
ever in the street? I should think she 
had better be at home with her bed-ridden 
mother.”’ Pulling herself up: ‘‘No, I 
don’t! I won't think like that. Maybe 
she has the best of reasons.” 

Miss Nettire had concluded that the 
angel’s visit was a dream, but it had left 
its traces. Hence a constant succession 
of single combats between herself and her 
second nature in private; in public such 
a reformed edition of Miss Nettire as set 
all Juneroseville wondering. If angels’ 
visits were not so few, how certain other 
communities might be similarly benefitted ! 
—WSelected. 


Colonel Ingersoll wrote to the manager 


of Pike’s Opera House, asking for its use 


Sunday evening, May 9th. The Com- 
mittee of the Methodist General Confer- 
ence had control of it during the mornings 
and on Sundays, but had arranged no 
service for the evening. The manager 
had to get their consent. Had they re- 
fused, the Quixotic Colonel would ha 
made capital. They interposed no objec- 
tion. He came; drew a crowd that 
hooted and yelled, as he joked, argued 
and biasphemed ; and went away, leaving 
the secular papers to draw a contrast be- 
tween the spirit and influence of the Con- 
ference a the effect of the Colonel’s 
career. Ingersoll, on the whole, does 
little or no harm. If there were one 
such agitator in every city, it would pro- 
mote religion. Few who can see where 
infidelity leads will follow it to its last 
results. But to denounce and oppose 
them is to advertise and strengthen them. 
Nothing would have pleased the Colonel 
better than to have been refused; unless, 
indeed, the Conference had passed reso- 
lutions denouncing him.—Jndependent. 
**T tell you,” said a non-thinker who 
fancied himself a free thinker, ‘‘the idea 
that there is a God has never come into 


my head.” ‘‘Ah! precisely like my dog. 
But there is this difference—he doesn’t 
go around howling about it,’’ 
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True Patriotism. 


(Concluded from first page.) 
erished; which would keep up good 
standing armies, not in the interests of 
justice, but to increase the nation’s 
prestige. 

4. We must discriminate between pa- 
triotism and sectionalism, that intensely 
local and provincial sentiment which is 
not infrequently mistaken for genuine 
love of country. ‘This was the fatal error 
of our brethren in the South. They forgot 
that they were Americans as well as 
Georgians and Virginians; they forgot 
that the country has some rights which 
its citizens are bound to respect. They 
were loyal to their state, which was well; 
they were disloyal to their country, which 
was not well. 

What, now, are the duties incumbent 
upon us as citizens of the United States ? 


1. There are our Governmental obliga- 
tions. Here we are, in the eyes of the 
whole world, trying the experiment for 
the first time in human history of giving 
to all citizens the privilege of suffrage; 
allowing every man—whatever his posi- 
tion or his character, worthy or unworthy, 
honorable or dishonorable, high or low, 
rich or poor, learned or unlearned—to 
have a voice in the management of our 
public affairs. In the immortal language 
of Lincoln, ours is ‘‘a.government of the 
people, for the people and by the people,” 
and I submit, comiades, that we are in 
duty bound as patriotic citizens, to see to 
it that a Republic such as this shall ‘‘ re- 
ceive no detriment.’’ It is not enough 
that we have hazarded our lives in the 
maintenance of its unity; we must guard 
with that eternal vigilance which is the 
price of liberty its dearly-bought privi- 
leges and prerogatives. Does the Govern- 
ment require of every good citizen obedi- 
ence? Then must we be careful as 
patriots to throw our entire influence on 
the side of order, law, and duly constituted 
authority. The man who encourages 
lawlessness, whatever else he may be, is 
no patriot. © The man who appeals to the 
passions of the populace for the further- 
ance of his own personal aims, whatever 
else he may be, is no patriot. The man 
who goes before the people making incen- 
diary and inflammable speeches, under 
the pretense that it is done pro bono 
publico, whatever else he may be, is no 
patriot. He is the enemy to the public 
peace, and deserves the stern condemna- 
tion of all good citizens. Or does the 
Government require at our hands tribute 
as well as obedience? Then, inasmuch as 
revenue is indispensable to the existence 
of a government, this tribute must be 
rendered and rendered honestly. When 
the tax-gatherer comes round we may 
make wry faces, but we may not make 
untruthful returns. All evasion of these 
Governmental claims, all secreting of 
ratable property, all concealments and 
subterfuges of every sort, are utterly un- 
worthy of men professing to be lovers of 
their country. It is not an edifying 
spectacle to see citizens making loud pro- 
testations of their patriotism, and then 
hiding away their property or falsifying 
their returns in order to defraud this dear 
country of the tribute she may rightfully 
claim. Or, does the Government demand 
service as well as obedience and tribute 
from those who enjoy its protection? 
Then, if we are worthy of the name of 
patriots, this service will be promptly and 
cheerfully rendered. We may not put 
our personal convenience before our Gov- 
ernmental duty; we may not stay away 
from the polls; we may not refnse to be 
standard-bearers, even though we know 
we shall find ourselves assailed and be- 
spattered by our political foes; nor may 
we be deaf to our ceuntry’s call for mili- 
tary service in her hour of need. No 
government can live that may not have 
from its citizens obedience, tribute and 
patriotic service. 


2. True patriotism summons us to the 
discharge of social as well as governmental 
obligations. As good citizens we sustain 
vital relations to society, and these rela- 
tions impose duties we are not at liberty 
to ignore. Ever since the settlement of 
this country, the thinking of our people 
has centered upon the task of rectifying 
our political institutions, and the grave 
problems of sociology have been kept in 
the background. We have been taught 
to believe, and we have believed, that a 
Republican form of government was a 
universal panacea for the curing of law- 
lessness and disorder, and for the elimina- 
tion from the body politic of poverty, and 
want, and ignorance, and socialism, and 
communism—in a word, all those public 
ills which so grievously afflict the civili- 
zation of the Old World. But we are 
awakening at last to the fact that however 
admirable may be the form of government, 
there will still be manifold social ills and 
evils which the strong hand of authority 
is powerless to remedy. And it becomes 
us as patriotic citizens to give thought to 
these ominous social problems which are 
demanding a solution. Here, for ex- 
ample, is the immigration problem. We 
take great pains to make our gardens and 
orchards opulent with the finest and 
choicest varieties of fruit; we are not 
willing that our broad valleys shall be 
sown with any but the highest and most 
valuable grades of wheat that the world 
ean afford; we spare no money in stocking 
our farms and ranches with thoroughbred 
cattle, with the very finest and purest 
strains of blood we can obtain—but what 
are we doing to preserve and ennoble the 
native quality of the stock of our own 
ae le? What are we doing? We are 

olding wide open the broad gate of un- 
restricted immigration. We are importing 
continually into this country, not only 
Europeans, but Asiatics, Parthians, 
Medes, Elamites and dwellers in Meso- 
ee and in the four quarters of the 

bitable globe. We are making this 
fair heritage of our fathers a common 
sewer, into which is poured in a broad 
current the slums of the Old-World civil- 
ization. Ido not forget that upon this 


broad current there have been borne to 
our shores thousands of noble men and 
women, who have added much to the 
common weal of our beloved country; but 
[ also remember that in all our great 
centers of population the disturbing ele- 
ment, the socialistic, the communistic, 
and other ill-boding forces that are 
breeding disaster, have come to us from 
abroad. I abhor, as much as any man 
can, all narrowness and exclusiveness; 
but I cannot help asking, with far-seeing 
Dr. Bushnell, ‘‘ Who shall respect a peo- 
ple who do not respect their own blood ? 
and how shall a national spirit or any 
determinate and proportionate character 
arise out of so many low-bred associations 
and coarse-grained temperaments imported 
from every clime?’’ I hold that even 
as he is not atrue father who would 
admit into the sacred precincts of his 
home, as associates for his children, all 
classes and conditions of men, irrespective 
of their character, so he is not a true 
patriot who looks with indifference upon 
the inevitable influence of this incommg 
tide of low-grade people on the future 
destiny of this dear heritage of our 
fathers. 

Then there is the property problem; 
and this is demanding serious thought 
from all true lovers of their country. 
‘‘Safe popular freedom,’’ says a modern 
thinker, ‘‘consists of four things, and 
cannot be compounded out of any three 
of the four. ‘The diffusion of liberty, 
the diffusion of property, the diffusion of 
intelligence, and the diffusion of conscien- 
tiousness.”” How new can this indis- 
pensable diffusion of property be equitably 
accomplished ? What can be done to 
allay the widely-spread spirit of discontent 
now prevalent among the poorer classes ? 
What can be done to prevent the poor 
from becoming poorer while the rich grow 
richer? What can be done to keep the 
sorrowful experience of Ireland from being 
repeated in our own land? How shall 
we bridge the disaster-boding chasm _ be- 
tween labor and capital, which apparently 
is growing wider and wider with each 
succeeding year? These are some of the 
questions growing out of the property 
problem, and as lovers of our country it 
behooves us carefully to consider them. | 

Then there is the educational problem. 
There was a time in the history of this 
nation when a man or woman who could 
not read was a phenomenon. Now these 
phenomena are counted by millions, and 
the number is constantly increasing. 
What can we do to roll back this black 
wave of illiteracy ? What influences can 
be set at work which will constrain fathers 
and mothers to see to it that the children 
committed to their care shall avail them- 
selves of the superb facilities for educa- 
tion furnished by our system of common 
schools? What means shall be devised 
to save this great nation from falling into 
the hands of the ignorant ? 


3. True patriotism also summons us to 
the discharge of our moral and religious 
obligations. With our Sabbaths profaned, 
our sanctuaries neglected, our schools 
secularized and our Bibles unread, where 
shall we look for those serene heights from 
whence shall flow through our land those 
life-giving streams of morality and religion 
which are absolutely indispensable to our 
existence as anation? From what sources 
will there distill into the souls of the rising 
generation that fine sentiment of reverence 
which lies at the very basis of good citi- 
zenship? Whence will come the strong 
and efficient motives which will coustrain 
them to fear God, honor man, obey their 
rulers, eschew evil and square their con- 
duct by that Golden Rule which insists 
that ‘‘Whatsoever we would that men 
should do unto us, even that we ourselves 
must do unto them?” If we are true 
patriots, my comrades; if, like Israel’s 
king, we prefer our country to our chief 
joy—we must take thought of these moral 
and religious obligations, which, like the 
air of heaven, are pressing continually 
upon us. For unless our civilization shall 
be agree pervaded and possessed 
by the vitalities of morality and religion, 
what is there which can prevent this 
nation from sharing the melancholy fate 
of the great empires of the past? ‘‘Once 
let the moral and republican principles of 
our government,’ says Edward Everett, 
‘*be abandoned; let improvidence and 
corruption and intrigue triumph over our 
hearts and our intellects, and our liberties 
and our strength will depart forever. 
For moral deterioration there can be no 
resurrection.” 


Finally,, what are the incentives 
which ought to impel to a_ willing, 
nay, to an enthusiastic, meeting of the 
duties incumbent upon us as patriotic cit- 
izens ? I might point to the magnificence 
of our physical domain; I might direct 
your thoughts to the opulence of this great 
country in all those material resources 
calculated to make a nation great and 
permanently prosperous; I might speak 
of the wonderful progress of this nation— 
a progress that finds no parallel in the 
history of any people; and I might dwell 
upon the institutions of this dear land, 
upon the underlying ideas of our Ameri- 
can civilization. For, as Webster has well 
said, ‘‘With America and in America, 
a new era commenced in human affairs; 
an era distinguished by entire civil and 
religious liberty, by improved systems of 
national intercourse, by a newly awakened 
and unconquerable spirit of free inquiry, 
and by a diffusion of knowledge such as 
no people have ever before known.”’ 
But, after all, comrades, the tenderest in- 
centive to us is the thought of that bap- 
tism of blood, the blood of the purest and 
noblest of our fellow-countrymen, which 
has been poured out like water upon the 
altar of our country. I speak only words 
of truth and soberness when I say that 
ours is a mutilated generation; a genera- 
tion of empty sleeves and maimed bodies 
and crippled limbs; nay, it’s a fragmentary 
generation, a remnant left over from the 
fierce shearing of the red sword of war. 
Where are the hundreds of thousands of 
America’s best and bravest men who, 
less than a score of years ago, went forth 
with us to battle? Where are they? 
They are in their graves. Stricken down 


in the glow and glory of their manhood. 
And it is the memory of what they were 
and of what they achieved, endured and 
suffered , that to us is the tenderest incent- 
ive to do our whole duty and make this 
great Nation worthy of so costly a sacri- 
fice. And as, on the murrow, we shall 
go out to God’s acre, there to make beau- 
tiful and fragrant the graves of our dead, 
let us say, one to another, in the brave 
words of Whittier: 


‘** Well to suffer is divine, 
Pass the watchword down the line; 
Pass the countersign, ‘endure.’ 
Not to him who rashly dares, 
But to him who nobly bears, 
Is the victor’s garland sure.” 


Bright Things. 
Litttle five year-old thus complained 


of his new shoes, ‘‘They are so tight I 
can’t wink my toes.”’ 


An accountant who visited Bunker 
Hill Monument last summer, says it is 
the longest column he ever footed up. 

‘“Where are you going?” asked a lit- 
tle boy of another, who had slipped and 
fallen on the icy pavement. ‘‘Going to 
get up!’ was the blunt <xeply. 

A young lady just home from boarding 
school on being told by the servant that 
they had no gooseberries, exclaimed: 
‘“Why, what has happened to the goose?’ ’ 


‘Slr, the apple of discord has been 
thrown into our midst, and if it be not 
at once nipped in the bud, ‘twill burst 
into a conflagration that may deluge the 
whole world!” 


Elderly gentleman to a Freshman on 
the train: ‘‘You don’t have any ticket?’ 
‘*No; 1 travel on mygood luoks.’’ ‘“Then,” 
after looking him over, ‘‘probably you 
ain’t going very far.”’ 

A little girl read a composition before 
the minister. The subject was ‘‘A Cow.”’ 
She weaved in this complimentary sen- 
tence: ‘‘The cow is the most u:eful ani- 
mal in the world except religion.” 

‘Will you take something ?’’ said a 
teetotaller to his friend, when standing 
near a tavern. ‘‘I don’t care if I do,’’ 
was the reply. ‘‘Well,” said Frank, 
‘‘let’s us take a walk.” 


A sparkling young debater, in a fit of 
eloquence, exclaimed: ‘‘Mr. President, 
the world is divided ito two great 
classes, the learned and the unlearned, 
one of whom I am which.” 


‘Conductor, why didn’t you wake 
me as I asked you? Here I am miles be- 
yond my station’’’ ‘‘J did try, sir; but 
all I could get out of you was, ‘Allright, 
Maria, get the children their breakfast, 
and I will be down in a minute.’ ”’ 


A school-teacher who had just been 
telling the story of David, ended with, 
‘*And all this happened over three thou- 
sand years ago.’ A little cherub, its 
blue eyes opening with wonder, said, af- 
ter thought, ‘‘Oh dear, marm, what a 
memory you have got.” 


A perp'exed German, who had made 
a garment for a youth, and found him- 
self unable to dispose of the surplus full- 
ness which appeared when trying it on 
the young candidate, declared vocifer- 
ously, that ‘‘De coat is goot. It was 
n> fault of de coat. De poy is too slim!’’ 


Nervous old gentleman to watchmaker- 
‘*No, none of them will do. I want a 
watch that won’t go tick, tack, tick, tack, 
all the night long. I hate to hear a watch 
tick, for it keeps me awake.” Watch- 
maker: ‘‘Ah! I see, sir. You waut one 
of the ‘silent watches’ of the night. I. 
don’t keep ’em.’’ 


The German comic newspapers have a 
picture of a youth astride of a horse which 
the father is anxious to dispose of to a 
customer, and the boy, who is in igno- 
rance of the nature of the bargain, leans 
from the saddle, and whispers to his par- 
ent, ‘‘Father, shall I ride him to buy or 
to sell ?’’ 


The young folks were talking about 
mistakes in courtship, when Uncle John 
broke in with the declaration‘‘that there 
was not any such thing, for,’’ said he, 
‘nobody ever makes any mistakes worth 
mention in courtship. It’s after the court- 
ship’s over and the lovers are married 
that the hurtful mistakes begin.’’ ‘Well, 
uncle,” said one of his pretty neices, 
‘‘what’s the moralof all that?”  ‘‘The 
moral!’’ exclaimed Uncle John. ‘‘What’s 
tie moral? Why, I s’pose the moral 
is, Keep on courtin’!”’ 


Too much presence of mind is a rare 
surplus in man or woman. It may make 
as queer mistakes as excitement itself. A 
Southern lady, while preparing to retire 
for the night, thought she saw the eye 
of a full-length portrait of Washington 
wink. She had heard of burglars hiding 
behind pictures, but she did not scream 
and faint. She took off the diamonds, 
and opening the drawer as if to put them 
in it, took out a revolver and quickly 
discharged six shots into the head of the 
portrait; and the servants rushed in and 
found there was no burglar there, and 
the $2,300 picture was spoiled for nothing. 
Presence of mind “ coolness don’t 
want to be accompanied by too much im- 
agination. 


A Grim Discovery.—A startling sur- 
prise, after the fashion of the story of 
Ginevra, was experienced a few days ago 
by a party of Styrian woodcutters in the 
forest of Drommling. They began to fell 
a venerable Oak, which they soon discov- 
ered to be quite hollow. Being half de- 
cayed it speedily came to the ground with 
a crash, disclosing a skeleton in excellent 
preservation. Even the boots, which came 
above the knee, were almost perfect. By 
its side was a powder-horn, a porcelain 
pipe-bowl, and a silver watch, on which 
was engraved the name of ‘‘H. von 
Krackowitz,1812.’’ The teeth were per- 
fect. It would seem to be the skeleton 
of a man between thirty and forty a 
of age. it 1s conjectured that, while en- 
gaged in hunting, he climbed the tree, for 
some pnrpose, and slipped incautiously 
into the hollow trunk, from which there 
was no release, and he probably died of 


starvation.— London Times. 


Sewing Machine. 


Health, Time and Temper) 


Saves Muscle, 


The Lightest Running Lock-Stitch 
Sewing Machine in the Market. 


It is perfect in every feature, and complete in 
all its details. It embodies all the modern im- 
provements that are of proved value. 


“Domestic” Paper Fashions. 


ELEGANT IN DESIGN, 
PERFECT IN FIT. 


The most simple and stylish of all the Paper 
Patterns. 


Send for Catalogue to 


J. W. EVANS 


29 Post street, 
Mechanics’ Institute Building. 


5p-12nov-ly 


KOHLER & CHASE 
137 POST S? SF. 


ORGAN ONLY $100. 


Send for’ our 


EASY PAYMENT PLAN, 


KOHLER & CHASE - Wholesale Agents. 


137 & 139 Post St., San Francisco. 


KOHLER & CHASE 
HAMLIN 
I37 POST SE S.F. 


B. M. ATCHINSON & CO. 


Nos. 16 and 17 Center Market, 


Between Kearny and Dupont, Sutter and Post 
streets, 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
Dealers in all kinds of 


DAIRY PRODUCE. 


Butter and Eggs a 
Specialty. 


GOODS RECEIVED ON CONSIGNMENT. 


0>~ Country orders for Merchandise filled and 
shipped with promptness, 


laber, Harker & Co. 


IMPORTERS AND 


108 AND 110 CALIFORNIA STREET, 
Below Front, 


San Francisco. 


P 1jan-79 


W. F. GRISWOLD, 
Dentist. 


Has removed to 


CORNER OF O’FARRELL, DUPONT 
AND MARKET S8TS., 


San Franeisco, Cal. 
Entrance, No. 6 O’Farrell St. 


A. M. SIMPSON & BRO. 


Manufacturers and Dealers in 


Isutimbper. 
No. 44 Market St. 


(Junction California. ) 


Yard—Howard and Beale Street 
Wharves. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
SAMUEL PERKINS, Agent. 


CALIFORNIA BIBLE SOCIETY. 


At No. 757, Bibl» House, Market Street, are 
to be found BIBLES AND TESTAMENTS AND 
PORTIONS at cost prices, ranging from FIVE 
CENTS to THIRTY DOLLARS a copy, in both 
plain and superb binding. Also, TEACHERS’ 
BIBLES in flexible covers. 

Information. regarding genersl Bible work, 
and of supplying Mission Sabbath Schools, and 
the destitution of families and individuals, may 
be had by ministers and others on addressing 


Rev. THOMPSON, 


District Sup’t for American Bible Society, and 
Sup’t Cal. Bible Society, 1352 Franklin 8St., 
Cakland, Cal. 


Fairbanks Scales, 


THE ONLY RELIABLE STANDARD, 
AND 


Mill's Alarm Money Drawers. 


FAIRBANKS & HUTCHINSON 


417 MARKET ST., 8. F. 
For sale by all hardware dealers. 


H. CG. PARSONS, 


PRINTER. 


&A8 Clay St., F. 
Orders for job printing promptly attended 


6jan8m 


to. 
| Newspaper printing made a specialty. * 


CALIFORNIA BRASS WORKS 
No. 125 First Street, 


OpposITe Minna BST., SAN FRANCISCO 


Manufacturers of all kinds of 


Brass, Composition, Zinc and Babbitt 
Metal Castings, 


Church and Steamboat Bells 


Also a full assortment of Steam and Water 
Cocks and Valves, Hydraulic Pipes, Nozzles and 
Hose Couplings, etc., ete. Brass Ship Work, 
Spikes, Sheathing Nails, Rudder Braces, ete. 

(S> Agents for Seibert’s Eureka Lubricators. 


Church, School and Fire 
Alarm 


as far as Copper or Tin bells, are more durable, 
and are sold for less than one-half the money. 


A full line always on hand. 


Thousands are in use throughout the country. 
Catalogues with testimonials sent on applica- 


tion. 
Linforth, Rice & Co., 


S. W. corner Market and Fremont sts., 
SAN FRANCISCO. 


MCSHANE BELL FOUNDRY. 


Manufacture those celebrated bells for Churches 

and Academies, etc. Price List and circulars 

sent free. HENRY McSHANE & CO., 
Baltimore, Md. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY 


Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Churches 

Schools, Fire Alarms, Farms, ete. FULL 

WARRANTED. Catalogue sent Free. 
VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati, O. 


Geo. A. LocKHART. Wo. H. Porter. 


LOCKHART & PORTER, 


Undertakers, 
16 OFARRELL ST., 


NEAR MARKET, - - SAN FRANCISCO. 


Especial attention paid to embalming bodies 
and preparing them for shipment. 


N. GRAY. Cc. 3. WRIGHT. J. A. CAMPBELL. 


N. GRAY & CO. 
Undertakers|] 
64! Sacramento Sreet, 


SAN FRANCISCO. 


Corner of Webb, - 


Connected by Telephone with all the 
American District Telegraph Company’s 
offices. 

Embalming and Preparing 

Bodies for “hipment 
a £pecialty. 


S. FOSTER & CO. 


IMPORTING AND JOBBING 


GROCERS, 


36 California Street, 


SAN FRANCISCO. 


— 


SPECIALTIES: 


Japan, Formosa and Breakfast Teas, 
astern, Smoked and Salt Fish , 
Mackerel, Tongues, Sounds, 

New Orleans and Porto 


Rico Molasses. 
And the celebrated 


Condensed Eggs. 
Edward McGrath, 


Importerfand dealer in 


Foreign and American Marbles. 


Large stock of finished Monuments, Mantels, 
Headstones, etc., constantly on hand. 

Designs and estimates furnished on applica- 
tion. Special attention given to country orders. 


935 Market St., San Francisco. 


A. C. TITCOMB & CO. 
WATCHES, 


Diamonds, Jewelry, 


Sterling Silver and Silver-Plated Ware. 
No. 24 Post St. 


Between Montgomery and Kearny, (Up stairs’ 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


W.W. CHASE & CO. 


Commission, Wholesale and Retail 
Dealers in 


FA AY 
GRAIN 


AT OLD STAND, 


1912 MARKET STREET. 


San FRanctsco.' 


WEDNESDAY, JUNE 16, 


ESTABLISHED IN 1852. 


ARMES & DALLAYy 


Importers and Jobbers of 


HOUSE FURNISHING 


BROOMS, BRUSHES, BASKETs. AXR 
HANDLES, TWINES, CORDAGE STA. 
TIONERY, FISHING TACKLE, PAPER 
BAGS, FEATHER DUSTERS, CLOTHEs 
WRINGERS, WRAPPING PAPER ETC 
Sole Agents For 
HALL AND WRINGER’S BLEACHING 
SOAP, ‘*‘NO BRAND” PARLOR MATCH. 
ES, COTTON WEBBING FOR FISH 


NETS, JAPANESE PAPER OIL CLopy 
DAVIS’ PATENT BUILDING PAPERS 


115 & 117 Front St, 


San Francisco, Cal. 


San Francisco 


CORDAGE FACTORY 


EsTABLISHED 1856. 


Constantly on hand a large steck of 


Manilla Rope, (#!! sizes) 
Tarred Manilla Rope, 


Hay Rope, 
Line. Ete, 


TuBBs & Co., 
Nos. G11 and 615 Front Street, 


te Factory at THE Porreno. 


7 


Woodward & Taggart, 
Real Estate Agents, 


AND AUCTIONEERS. 


J. 0. Eldridge, Auctioneer, 


460 AND 462 EIGHTH ST., OAKLAND. 


San Francisco Office and Salesroom at H. XM. 
Newhall & Co.’s, cor. Sansome and 
Halleck Sts. 


Special attention given to care and appraise- 
ment of real estate. Subdividing of ranches 
into farms, and sale of same at public or private 
sale, in any part of the state. Correspondence 
solictied. 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, 
POR PURIFYING THE BLOOD. 


\ | f This compound of the 


vegetable atleratives, 
Sarsaparilla, Dock, Stil- 
: lingia, and Mandrake, 
With the Iodid:s of Pot- 
: ash and Iron, makes 4 
~ most effectual cure of a 

of complaints 


lent and afflicting. It 
purifies the blood, 
purges out the lurking humors in the system, 
that undermine health and settle into trouble- 
some disorders. Eruptions of the skin are the 
appearance on the surface of humors that should 
be expelled from the blood. Internal derange 
ments are the determination of these same 
humors to some internal organ, or organs, 
whose action they derange and whose substanc 
they disease and destroy. AYER’S SARSAPARILLA 
expels these humors from the blood. When 

they are gone, the disorders they produce d+ 

appear, such as Ulcerations of the Liver, kit 

neys, Lungs, Eruptions and Eruptive Diseasts 

of the Skin, St. Anthony’s Fire, Rose or Ery 

sipelas, imples, Pustules, Bloiches, Bow, 

Tumors, Tetter and Salt Rheum, Scald Head, 

Ringworm, Uleers and Sores, Rheumatism, 

Neuralgia, pain in the Bones, Dropsy, Dyspep- 

sia, Emaciation and General Debility. With 

their departure health returns. 


PREPARED BY 


Dr. J.C. AYER & Co., Lowell, Mass. 


Practical and Analytical Chemists. 
SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS AND DEALERS IN MEDIOINS 


THE BEST 


OF ALL 


FOR MAN AND BEAST. 


For more than a third of a century the 

Mexican Mustang Liniment 
known to millions all over the world #2 
mthe only safe reliance for the reliet of 
maccidents and pain. It is a medicine 
a above price and praise—the best of its 
kind. For cvery form of external pal 


MEXICAN 


Mustang Liniment is without an equal. 

It penetrates flesh and muscle to 
the very bone—making the continu 
nuce of pain and inflamation impossible. 
Its effects upon Human Flesh and the 
Brute Creation are equally wonderful. 
The Mexican 


MUSTANG 


|Liniment is needed by somebody 
im” every house. Every day brings news © 
the agony of an awful scald or bur™ 
jsubdued, of rheumatic martyrs 
stored, or & valuable horse or ©* 
saved by the healing power of this 


LINIMENT 


which speedily cures such ailments of 
the HUMAN FLESH as iff 
Rheumatism, Swellings; St 
Joints, Contracted Muscles, 
and Scalds, Cuts, Bruises 
Sprains, Poisonous Bites 
Stings, Stiffness, Lamenes*, 
| Sores, Ulcers, Frostbites, Chilblai 
Sore Nipples, Caked Breast. Sie 
indeed every form of external 
ease. It heals without scars. 
For the BRUTE CREATION it cures ai 
Sprains, Swinny, Stiff yo 
Founder, Harness Sores, Hoof 
eases, Foot Rot, Screw Worm, — 
Hollow Horn, Scratches, _ 
galls, Spavin, Thrush, 
Old Sores, Poll Evil, Film aenaeil 
the and every other ailm 
to which the occupants © ate 
Stable and Stock Yard are — ne 
The Mexican Mustang Lin 
always cures and never disapPp° 
an<l itis, positively, 


THE BEST 


OF ALL 


FOR MAN OB BEAST. 
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WEDNESDAY, June 16, 1880. 


THE PACIFIC: 


SAN 


FRANCISCO, CAL. 


Literary, Ete. 


THE Aqgr-TEMPTATION.—A venerable 
friend, who knows and appreciates the 
author, has drawn our attention to the 
hook recently published by Anson D. F. 
Randolph & Co., New York, under the 
‘itle: ‘‘The Age-Temptation of Ameri- 
ean Christians and Christ’s Own Method 
of Gaining the Victory and the Kingdom.” 
We have noticed in our best journals 
warm references to the book, but have 
not seen it. It has been highly com- 
mended by such men as Chancellor 
Crosby, Revs. Dr. M. Hopkins and S. 
K. Herrick, Pres. Chadbourne and Pres. 
Seclye, Profs. Tyler and Field and other 
competent judges. Our friend is confi- 
dent that the book is of vital value and 
promises to be of great blessing to the 
members of our churches. It is pub- 
lished at $1.25. 

Tur Lorp’s Day.—Rev. Dr. H. C. 
Benson, lately editor of the California 
Advocale, has written a little book of 70 
mages with this title page: ‘*The Lord’s 
Day the Christian Sabbath, the First 
Dav of the Week—not the Seventh. 
Proofs Adduced from the Writings and 
Example of the Apostles and their Suc- 
cessors.”’ It is published by Hitchcock 
& Walden, Cincinnati, and is for sale at 
the Methodist Book Concern, 1041 Mar- 
ket St., in this city. It is intended to 
meet specially the class of men known as 
Seventh-day Adventists. It presents 
eonsiaerations which deserve attention, 
and the argument is clearly stated and 
advocated in a good spirit. 

Tue REMINISCENCES OF AN IDLER, by 
Hienry Wikoff, author of ‘‘My Courtship 
and its Consequences,” Adventures of 
a Roving Diplomatist,’’ etc., is published 
by Fords, Howard & Hulbert, New York, 
and is for sale here by A. L. Bancroft & 
Go. It is a book of 596 pages; 12 mo. 
The narrator does not commence with 
the birth of Mr. Wikoff, for he is shy of 
telling us his age; but with his going 
away to school at Princeton, N. J., in 
1823. The present volume brings his 
adventures only to the year 1840. So 
we have forty more years as. yet unsung. 
Mr. Wikoff inherited a fortune; was three 
years at Yale and the fourth at Union— 
many knew what that used to mean, and 
our author is not squeamish about telling 
us—studied law and was admitted to the 
bar, and then, in the year 1834, went 
abroad. Fond of the theatre, of society, 
of seeing and hearing and conversing with 
notable persons, enamored of beautiful 
women, observant of manners, having a 
passion for travel and adventure, he 
seems to have been in his element, espe- 
cially while in Paris, to which he returns 
and returns with perpetual pleasure. He 
visited Italy and England; but what is 
more remarkable for those days, made a 
trip to St. Petersburg, and by Moscow 
to Odessa, Stamboul and Athens. We 
are familiar with these places as de- 
scribed by more recent travellers and by 
the perpetual correspondence in our news- 
papers; but we have forgotten, and many 
of us never knew, how life was in Europe 
nearly fifty years ago. It is undeniably 
entertaining to read these sketches. As 
sober people and Christians, we wonder 
how a man can give himself so utterly up 
to idling and pleasure-seeking; but it is 
possible for us to learn, nevertheless, not 
a little from such a book as this. Indeed, 
for one’s idle hours, for recreation days in 
camp, or at Tahoe, or Monterey, such a 
book would be quite enjoyable. ‘The 
plan ot the book is, to weave in with the 
allusions made to persons mentioned, out- 
lines of biography and history, just 
enough to satisfy one as he goes along, 
just about as much as a sprightly con- 
versation might allow. One does get, 
therefore, not a little of information con- 
cerning persons prominent in the world. 
To be sure, we have more of actors, 
women of fashion and of society than we 
ever thought of knowing before, but we 
hear of other men and women in whom 
all intelligent persons have an interest; 
we hear the little things about them—the 
gossip if you choose to call it so—but 
the little things we need to know in order 
really to know great personages. In 
short, to a theological professor or minis- 
ter who is not likely to have any vaca- 
tion and who does not go into society, we 
might safely recommend this book. We 
should hope that such a one might be 
wiser for having looked at the world 
through the eyes of a professional idler. 


THe Norra American Review for 
June has ‘‘ Popular Fallacies about 
Russia,” ‘‘ Divorce in New England,” 
the third paper on ‘‘ McClellan’s Last 
Service to the Republic,” ‘‘Caste at 
West Point,’’ ‘‘ Has the Southern Pulpit 
Failed ?’’ The last paper is an answer to 
Professor Swing, by Rev. Dr. F. A. 
Shoup. 

Sranparp Series.-—In this series, 
published by I. K. Funk & Co., 108 
and 112 Dey street, New York, we re- 
ceive the seventh volume of Knight’s 
‘History of England,’ 30 cents; and 


‘Alfred the Great,’ by Thomas 
Hughes. The latter book is sold for 20 
cents. It will be remembered that this 


series has already given us one volume 
from this author on the ‘* Manliness of 
Christ.’ Mr. Hughes writes for the 
people. He writes for a practical object, 
but he writes out of careful and full in- 
formation. We feel in reading a health- 
ful inspiration. Let such books be scat- 
tered by the million among the millions. 


Tue Gospe, 1n ALL Lanps, to the 
first two numbers of which we called at- 
tention, improves on acquaintance. The 
improvement typographical over the first 
number is very noticeable. The May 
number is the last which has reached us. 
It has 74 pages, three-columned, the size 
of the “* Dictionary ”; has nearly thirty 
illustrations, This number is devoted to 
India especially. Besides the sketches 
of life, manners, history and missionaries, 
we have very complete statistics of all 
the societies laboring in that wide and 
Wonderful field. We cannot do less 
than importune pastors and the men and 


. 
women in our churches interested to take 


a look at this new monthly. We are 
very glad that such a magazine has been 
commenced, and hope it will be abun- 
dantly sustained. It is published by 
Albert B. Simpson, 68 Bible House, New 
York. This is the fourth number; $2.00 
a year. But do not think that the old 
Missionary Herald can be superseded. 
Here is a monthly in its seventy-sixth 
yearly volume. What an educator it has 
been of mind and heart in the Christian 
world of America! Carefully edited, 
now beautifully illustrated, and giving 
details of the work which our brethren 
and ‘sisters are doing in the field, as well 
as general outlooks upon the common 
work, it is indispensable to intelligent 
membership in a Congregational church. 
Examine the June number and see if this 
is not so. 


Hampton Normal and Agricultural In- 
stitute. 


BY REV. ADDISON P. FOSTER. 


This now famous school located at 
Hampton, Va., held its annual anniver- 
sary excercises on Thursday, May 20. 
A large company were present, including 
trustees and other friends from New 
York and Philadelphia, a party of gov- 
ernors, clergymen, and other public men 
with their wives by special steamer from 
Boston, the elite of Virginia from Nor- 
folk and the James, military officers from 
l‘ortress Mofiroe and the Soldier’s Home, 
and President Hayes, Secretary Schurz 
and their friends from Washington. 


The exercises passed off with great 
eclat. The morning was occupied with 
a military parade by the students, reci- 
tations and a display of the industrial 
activities of the institution. After lunch 
on the spacious veranda of the old Vir- 
ginia mansion occupied by the principal, 
Gen. Armstrong, the company proceeded 
to Whitin Hall, which they packed to 
overflowing and listened to the addresses 
and music of the students. Both the 
singing of the school and the instrument- 
al playing of the school-band was finely 
done. Colored people have naturally a 
fine ear, and by education their time 
and tune become wellnigh perfect. The 
character of the addresses may be _infer- 
red from the topics discussed. One spoke 
of the aims which the colored people 
should have; another, of their responsi- 
bility for the neatness and beauty of their 
village; another reviewed their advance 
in the last decade; another showed how 
their rebuffs and discouragements had 
worked to their advantage; another con- 
sidered their duties to Africa; anocher 
gave her experience as a teacher; another 
urged the importance of teaching as the 
vocation of educted young people of the 
colored race; while the valedictorian, a 
young man of stalwart frame, black and 
shining as a piece of anthracite, with a 
magniticent voice and impressive deliv- 
ery, discussed the qualities of character 
needed by the men who should be the 
leaders of his race. ‘The addresses were 
packed with sound sense, pratical to the 
last degree, pervaded with-a winning 
humility, and kindliness of spirit, im- 
bued with unostentatious piety, marked 
with noble ambitions, and full of hope- 
fulness for the future. 


exercises closed with excellent 
speeches from President Hayes, Secre- 
tary Schurz, Governor Long, and ex- 
Governor Rice, of Massachusetts, each 
of them introduced with a few bright 
and keen words by General Armstrong. 
The President, in brief and carefully 
chosen words, declared that the greatest 
problem with which this country had to 
do was the relation of the different races 
and nationalities among us; that the so- 
lution of this problem was found in the 
recognition of the truth that we are all 
children of the one good Father, that 
while we are made separate and different 
as the fingers of the hand, yet we are 
to work together as one hand, and that 
principle of brotherhood, and this har- 
monious working together, was taught 
and practieed nowhere more efficiently 
than at the Hampton Institute. 


The President was followed by See. 
Schurz, who discussed quite at length 
the Indian problem. He dwelt upon 
the fact that two experiments are in pro- 
gress regarding the Indians, as to the 
possibilities of educating and civilizing 
them in schools like Hampton and Carl- 
isle, the other as to the permanence of 
this civilized state when they return to 
their tribes. He considers the first ex- 
periment as no longer questionable. The 
Indian students show all the readiness 
that could be expected to imbibe the 
ideas of civilization. The second experi- 
ment is yet to be made, but he has no 
doubt of its success. That Indians ed- 
ucated in former years in schools far dis- 
tant from their tribes have relasped into 
barbarism on their return is, in his judg- 
ment, no evidence that. they will do so 
now, because circumstances are different. 
Now the Indian tribes generally have 
come to see the importance of education, 
to recognize the fact that they must 
cultivate the soil or starve; the ideas of 
civilization have, to some extent, from 
closer contact with civilized people, en- 
tered the tribes, and their educated sons 
will be strengthened, as none of like 
training ever had been before, by taking 
back with them educated wives. The 
Secretary then declared the administra- 
tion to be between two fields in regard to 
the Indian question. Th> frontiersmen de- 
mand a policy of extermination, to which 
the Administration would never consent. 
The philanthropists regarded the Indian 
as an ideal character, and desired a 
treatment for him that was impracticable 
and unwise. He urged all who desired 
the welfare of the Indian to do their 
part in developing such a public opinion 
that Congress could not  ithetand the 
pressure and would be led to sustain 
the administration in its policy. Satis- 
factory terms had been made by the 
Utes, by which they would give upa 
portion of their reservation of no use to 


them, take cultivable land in severalty, 


and have certain of their children edu- 
cated at theexpense of the Goverment. 
There was great danger, however, that 
Congress would adjous##without making 
provision to carry out this treaty, in 
which case the country would be almost 
sure to be forced into a terrible Indian 
War, involving an expense of millions 
of dollars and the loss of hnndreds of 
precious lives. 

Governor Long, of Massachusetts, 
followed in a speech of genuine elo- 
quence. He happily began by saying 
that as Massachusetts had stood with 
her elder sister Virginia through the 
Revolutionary War, so was she glad to 
stand with her to-day in the cause of 
equal rights and equal citizenship. Af- 
ter complimenting the hard good sense 
of the students’ orations, he declared, with 
a kindly plainness of speech which evi- 
dently did not displease the Virginians 
who were present, that the result and fruit 
of the war was not so much the preserva- 
tion of the Union, important as that was, 
nor the adoption of the three fundamental 
constitutional amendments, as it was the 
establishment of institutions like Hamp- 
ton for the solution of the race problem. 
The work of Gen. Armstrong and the 
other teachers brought to his mind the 
words, ‘‘Inasmuch as ye have done it 
unto one of the least of these my breth- 
ren, ye have doue it untome’’; and those 
other words by one whose memory Mas- 
saehusetts reveres: ‘‘I1 know not what 
record of sin awaits me in the other 
world, but this 1 do know, that I 
never was so mean as to despise 
a man because he was ignorant, or 
because he was poor, or because he 
was black.’’ 

Gov. Rice, in his speech, spoke of 
Hampton as the natural outgrowth of 
the age. He regarded the distinctions 
between nationalities and races as rapidly 
disappearing under the progress of socie- 
ty. 

The diplomas were presented to the 
graduating class in some very happily 
chosen words by the president of the 
Board of Trustees, Rev. Dr. M. E. 
Strieby, of New York. -Gen. Armstrong 
pleasantly thanked the company for 
their interest, the school of 300, colored 
and Indians together, rose in their seats 
and sweetly chanted the Lord’s Prayer, 
and the interesting day was over.—Zhe 
Advance. 


— 


A New Society. 


The ‘‘New West Education Commis- 
sion,’’ with headquarters at Chicago, was 
incorporated under the laws of Illinois, 
last fall. The object of the commission, 
as defined in the constitution, is: 

‘‘The promotion of Christian civiliza- 
tion in Utah and adjacent States and 
Territories by the education of the chil- 
dren and youth under Christian teachers, 
and also by the use of such kindred 
agencies as may be at any time deemed 
desirable.” 

The following is an extract from the 
Society’s circular: 

‘“No form of civilizing and Christian- 
izing agencies will ever fit the people for 
either State or natural civilization which 
omits to bring with it Christian schools. 
There must be home mssionary preachers; 
but there must be, first of all, and for a 
long while, home missionary teachers. 
There can be no sure headway without 
Christian education. The policy of found- 
ing Christian schools is as old as our 
American history. And nothing in the 
history of America has been more signal 
er more significant than the marvelously 
beneficent results which have come of this 
policy. Christian schools are the tap-root 
of our American civilization. Without 
them the American republic, with all that 
it implies of advancing freedom and hope 
for mankind, would have been impossible. 
Hitherto, as the New England migration 
and transmigration have moved westward, 
year by year, from the Hudson and Lake 
Champlain toward the Illinois, the Missis- 
sippi, the Missouri, the enthusiasm for 
the cause of education has been wonder- 
fully sustained. When Mary Lyon, with 
those’ prophetic men and women who both 
caught and returned her own zeal, found- 
ed her Mt. Holyoke Seminary, she had 
all the west in her view and on her heart: 
and ever since her ‘soul has gone march- 
ing on.’ It has, in fact, been almost the 
crowning glory of the vast home evangel- 
ization movement of our churches during 
the century, the part our churches have 
taken in the founding and fostering of 
Christian schools of every grade. No 
‘scientific frontier’ has been recognized 
which is not marked by the school-house 
and the church. But the great question 
now is whether, just at the point where 
half-a-dozen Territories and States of im- 
perial extent and possibilities of influence 
open their doors to the world, and just at 
the time when the fundamental strain and 
tendency of their character and character- 
istics; are being enduringly fixed, this 
educational movement shall be permitted 
to come to a dead halt, or whether histor- 
ic Congregationalism has unspent vitality 
enough to push on the same work to the 
mountains and the coast.’’ 

This society has already founded free 
schools in Park City and West Jordan. 
The people contribute, according to their 
adility, to their maintenance. That at 
Park City numbers about 125, and has 
two competent instructors; that at West 
Jordan has about 35 pupils under one 
teacher.— The Teacher, Salt Lake. 


The June ‘‘Wide Awake’’ opens with a de- 
lightful story by Sarah O. Jewett of ‘‘Deep- 
haven fame, entitled ‘‘Cake Crumbs.’’ Fol- 
lowing is an exquisite poem by Mrs. Mar- 
garet J, Preston, ‘Maid Cicely’s Steeple 
Cap’”’—A. D., 1840. ‘‘Choosing Abe Cap- 


tain,’’ by James Clement Ambrose, is an in- 
teresting reminiscence of President Abraham 
Lincoln. Another first-rate story is ‘‘How 
Patty Curtis Learned to Sweep,’’ by Mrs. M. 
L. Evans. Mr. Benjamin in the ‘‘American 
Artists’ Series’’ writes of the popular artist 
J. W. Champney, and the paper has some 
good illustrations. 

Only $2.00 a year; 20 cents a number. 
Ella Farman, Editor. D. Lothrop & Co., 
Publishers, Boston. 


45 Years Before the Publie. 
THE CENUINE 


DR. C. McLANE’S 


CELEBRATED 


LIVER PILLS 


FOR THE CURE OF 


Hepatitis, or Liver Complaint, 


DYSPEPSIA AND SICK HEADACHE, 


Symptoms of a Diseased Liver. 


gem in the right side, under the 
edge of the ribs, increases on pres- 
sure ; sometimes the pain is in the left 
side ; the patient is rarely able to lie 
on the left side; sometimes the pain 
is felt under the shoulder blade, and 
it frequently extends to the top of the 
shoulder, and is sometimes mistaken 
for rheumatism in the arm, The stom- 
ach is affected with loss of appetite 
and sickness; the bowels in general 
are costive, sometimes alternative with 
lax; the head is troubled with pain, 
accompanied with a dull, heavy sen- 
sation in the back part. There is gen- 
erally a considerable loss of memory, 
accompanied with a painful sensation 
of having left undone something which 
ought to have been done. A slight, 
ary cough is sometimes an attendant. 
The patient complains of weariness 
and debility ; he is easily startled, his 
feet are cold or burning, and he com- 
plains of a prickly sensation of the 
skin; his spirits are low; and although 
he is satisfied that exercise would be 
beneficial to him, yet he can scarcely 
summon up fortitude enough to try it. 
Ir ‘act, he distrusts every remedy. 
Several of the above symptoms attend 
the disease, but cases have occurred 
where few of them existed, yet exam- 
ination of the body, after death, has 
shown the LIVER to have been exten- 
sively deranged. 


AGUE AND FEVER. 


Dr. C. MCLANE’s LIVER PILLS, IN 
CASES OF AGUE AND FEVER, when 
taken with Quinine, are productive of 
the most happy results. No better 
cathartic can be used, preparatory to, 
or after taking Quinine. We would 
advise all who are afflicted with this 
disease to give them a FAIR TRIAL. 


For all bilious derangements, and 
as a simple purgative, they are un- 
equaled. 


BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 


The genuine are never sugar coated. 


Every box has a red wax seal on the 
lid, with the impression Dr. MCLANE’s 
LIVER PILLs. 


The genuine MCLANE’s LIVER PILLs 
bear the signatures of C. MCLANE and 
FLEMING Bros. on the wrappers. 


Insist upon having the genuine Dr. 
C. McLaNne’s LIVER PILLs, prepared by 
Fleming Bros., of Pittsburgh, Pa., the 
market being full of imitations of the 
name McLane, spelled differently but 
same pronunciation. 


Established Nearly {7 Years. 
PACIFIC COAST 


Machine 


Headquarters. 


No. 634 MARKET STREET 
Opposite Palace Hotel, 


SAN FRANCISCO, - CALIFORNIA. 


General Agent fcr the 


Florence, 
W hite, 
New Home, 
Peerless, 
Weed, (Improved) 
Victor, 

Home Shuttle, 

Wardwell, 


Dauntless. 


All other leading kinds at lowest rates. Send 
for circular and Price Lists. 

Complete stock of NEEDLES for ALL Sewing 
Machines, SPOOL COTTON, SEWING SILK, 
and Machine Attachments. 

All kinds of Sewing Machines thoroughly re- 
paired at low rates. 


SAMUEL HILL, 


GENERAL AGENT. 
(Late No. 19 New Montgomery St.) 


WOMEN’S CHRISTIAN TEMPERANCE 


UNION 


COFFEE HOUSES, 


}629 Sacramento, 642 Pacific. 


Tea or Coffee (with doughnuts or bun), - 5dcts 
All kinds of cake or pie, - - 5cts 
Baked beans, - - - - 5cts 
Soup and bread, - - - 5cts 


BOYS’ 


An elegant assortment of carefully se- 
lected fabrics, well made, and at very 
low prices. Parents need do 
no shopping this season. 

Come right to 


PALMER’ S, 


726 MARKET ST. 


Subscribe forthe Improved Pacific,” 


STOVES 


AND | 


RANGES. 


A Large Variety of 


Cooking, Parlor, Box and 
Office Stoves. 


Over S00 Different Kinds to Select from, Including the Old 


Favorites. 


DIAMOND ROCK | 


AND 


SUPERIOR COOK 


EUREKA, 
MARIPOSA, 
FRANCONIA, 
NEW RIVAL 


110 to 118 Battery Street, 


Stoves. 


— 


Ranges. 


SAN FRANCISCO, - - CALIFORNIA. 


Manufacturers of the Improved French Ranges. 


merket, and the most improved. 


S} ‘seAjoys ‘yosojo sey 


the SUPERB. It is the latest in the 


J. J. VASCONCELLOS, 524 Washington Street. 


Before you purchase a Range, call and examine 


New Era Real Estate. 


THE BEST Yet Offered! 


ASSOCIATION 


Now Offer for Sale Choice Residence Property, 
Desirable Business Lots, 


AT VERY LOW RATES, AND ON VERY EASY TERMS. 


_ Now is the time to buy, while everything is cheap, as there will be a great rise in value on the 
revival of business. 

This property is reached from San Francisco by the Berkeley Ferry and by two lines of rail- 
road. Time, forty-five minutes. Fare, 15 cents; on Ferry, 20 cents; on Railroad, monthly ticket, 
$3.00. 

The finest climate, fine view, and excellent educational advantages, all. combine to make 
Berkeley A MOST DESIRABLE PLACE FOR RESIDENCE, 


Beas> A few more lots are. offered at 


$9200 Each $10 Cash © Monthly Installments for Balance 


300 “ 
500 to $600 50 10 


The facilities for obtaining steady employment in Berkeley should induce every man to secure 
a home while property is yet cheap. 

Remember, we give no Chinamen work. We give no factories encouragement that employ 
Chinamen. 

SPECIAL INDUDEMENTS offered to those that improve at once, and to FACTORIES in 
' which none but WHITE labor is employed. 

A few more of those choice building-lots adjoining the University Grounds are for sale, also 
a few adjoining the railroad depot at the University. 

For bargains in all parts of Berkeley give usacall. A perfect title is in all cases guaranteed. 
Call and see us before purchasing elsewhere. We sell our own property, and those purchasing of 
us save the price of commission which agents always charge in some way. 

In all cases only eight per cent. interest on unpaid parts. 

Those visiting Berkeley should take the Berkeley Ferry, foot of Washington St., San Francis- 
co. 

Or take the Oakland Ferry from San Francisco to Delaware Street. Time, 5:40, 6:10, and“8 
10 a. M., and 12:30, 3:30, 4:30, 5:30, 6:30 P. m. 

Change at the Point Station, and take cars for Delaware Street. 

For further particulars, or to purchase, call on 


S.A. PENWELL. 


652 Market St., San Francisco; or at Residence, corncr 6th and 
Bristol streets, West (Berkeley. 


CROSSETT’S 


THIS NEW 
SRELASTIC TRUSS 


SGLESTON 

adapts itself to 
of the 

| 


Dental Rooms, 


the Hernia is heid securely day aida t, and a radical cure cer- 
lt is easy, durable beat by mail. Circulars 


“i No. 10 Third Screet. 
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Tue Paciric: San FRANcISscO, CAL. 


[Wepnespay, June 16. 1889 


Ghe Pacitic, 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


Wednesday, June 16, 1380. 


The account of the closing exercises of 
the Hampton Normal and Agricultural 
Institute, given in another column, will 
be of special interest to many of our 
readers, from the fact of their having 
heard in Plymouth church, a week ago 
last Sabbath evening, Gen. S. C. Arm- 
strong’s exceedingly interesting state- 
ments in regard to this work. 


---> 


The first State Election of the season 
occurred last week in Oregon. It was 
almost overlooked in consequence of the 
excitement attending the action of the 
Chicago Convention, which held over for 
three days. Oregon has gone for the 
Republican candidates for Congress, for 
the supreme Court Bench, and for both 
houses of the legislature, by about 1,000 
majority. There was no excitement, 
nothing of great interest was in dispute; 
and one writer says that the Democrats 
let the election go by default because 
there was nothing worth while to contend 
for. That may be so; but in most states 
it is not that class of voters that let elec- 
tions go by default. Of course, the nom- 
inations made at Chicago had nothing to 
do with the results of this election. 
Oregon’s preference was for Blaine, for 
President. Perhaps Garfield will suit as 
well; and coming as it did, the omen 
was a fovorable one. We hope the men 
elected will show themselves so worthy 
that Oregon will never wish to put any 
other party in power again. 


A dispatch, of June 9th says: ‘‘The 
funeral of the Empress of Russia took 
place to-day in Petropaulevok fortress, at 
10 o’clock. Allthe Grand Dukes, Duch- 
esses, princes and functionaries assem- 
bled at the fortress church where the Km- 
perer was later received. Requiem mass 
was then celebrated, and the Emperor 
placed the imperial ermine beside the 
corpse, after which the coifin was closed 
and borne to the vault by the Emperor 
and Grand Dukes. ‘The forts fired min- 
ute guns during the ceremony, and the 
bells of the city were tolled while the 
the coffin was being lowered into the 
vault. The Emperor and Grand Dukes 
each threw their handsful of earth upon 

The Czarina has long been a sufferer. 
Her sufferings have been aggravated by 
the estrangement between herself and the 
Czar; who has indeed scarcely been him- 
self for years, and has quarreled with his 
son and heir as well as with his wife. 
He should now abdicate, and let younger 
heads and hands manage his unwieldy 
empire. The son is worthy of the place 
and should rule while the generous im- 
pulses of his youth are on him. He 
might change ‘‘nihilism” into patriotism. 


The Secretary of the Treasury forward- 
ed the other day to the Senate a statement 
of the expenses incnrred by the United 
States in the war of the rebellion, also 
the specified amount paid on the princi- 
pal of the public debt thereby incurred. 


_ The statement of the expenses growing 


out of the war, from July Ist 1861, to 
June 30. 1879, inclusive of the anounts 
in gross of the expenditures, were $6,- 
$796,792,508; ordinary eqpenditures, 
$609 549,123; specific expenditures of the 
war, $6,187,243,385. The imagination 
of few of us can grasp a sum of money, 
or a valuation, which six billions of dollars 
must represent. But we do know that 
the private expenses of individuals on ac- 
count of the war must have reached a 
sum equally large. And we know that 
the loyal lives sacrificed, if valued no 
higher than those of the superior slaves 
of the old regime, would add _ billions 
more to swell the cost. But what are 
these billions in view of the result? 
How small a tax pays the interest and 
sinks the principal on the nation’s debt ? 
Who would sell out the nation, and what 
would be the price of it? Why, all the 
world outside of us isn’t rich enough to 
purchase our union. And this is easily 
enough said, when we begin to realize 
that there is no profit in exchanging a 
simgle soul for an entire world. 


With to-morrow will dawn the anniver- 
sary of the battle of Bunker Hill, the first 
real battle of the American revolutionary 
war—the previous encounters having 
been skirmishes rather than battles. A 
mystery surrounds the scene. Just what 
the fight was for, in a local sense, does 
not appear. Just who was chief in com- 
mand has long been a disputed point. 
Just what was gained by either side is 
not very obvious. But when there are 
two sides, and both sides are aching fora 
trial of their strength and prowess, any 
place will answer the purpose, and any 
occasion will serve. So we had Bunker 
Hill, with Putnam, as we suppose, for a 
commander and with Warren for a distin- 
guished and immortal hero. We are 
glad there is to be a celebration here, un- 
der the auspicies of the Bunker Hill As- 


sociation; who have decided to celebrate 
the day by a reunion and picnic at Bel- 
mont Park. H. A. Gorley will deliver 


. 


an oration at the reunion. Walter Le- 
man will read an original poem; J. H. 
Meredith will sing ‘“The Sword of Bun- 
ker Hill;’? Rev. G. L. Githens will make 
an address, and games, etc., will add va- 
riety to the day’s enjoyment. The Asso- 
ciation is desirous that the citizens should 
assist in honoring the anniversary of one 
of the most glorious events im American 
history by displaying flags and bunting 
on buildings and private residences, and 
that the shippings in the harbor may fling 
to the breeze the national ensign. 


In the course of its usual Saturday’s 
diversion, concerning religion and science, 
the Daily Record Union, of the 12th of 
June, says, in its long column: ‘“There is 
no salvation in revision of creeds, how- 
ever. Change in creed is synonymous 
with abandonment of belief. For while 
the scientific habit of thought predisposes 
to a state of constant readiness for new 
light, and for prompt adaptation to fresh 
discoveries in every direction, it is evi- 
dent that such a frame of mind cannot 
have any connection with Theology, 
which consists in dogmatic assertion of a 
particular scheme of things as the only 
admissable creed.’’ 

How strange that is. Revision of 
creeds is not change of creeds. It isa 
change of the language, not of the 
thought; of the form, and not of the sub- 
stance—the creed stands revised, not al- 
tered. Congregational churches have 
revised their creeds time and again. They 
did so for their own convenience. No- 
body had a thought of abandonment. The 
only question now in debate is, whether 
to revise or not. ‘There is no idea of any 
change that is deeper in than the bark. 
Why, according to the Record Union to 
revise a constitution is to abandon the 
idea of government, and turn society into 
chaos. Religion is a necessity of man; 
society isa necessity of man. Both must 
organize ard have creecs; both can revise 
their creeds at will; but neither of them 
can abolish their creeds. Each must 
have its place, form and power, however 
modified form and power may become. 
Religion, subjectively gronnds itself on 
the solid bed-rock of the constitution of 
human nature. Human nature demands 
God, and commands eternity. Human 
nature is personal, cannot conceive itself 
as other than personal; and, demanding 
God, demands a personal God, since that 
must be potentially in the Creator which 
is essentially in the creature. In all 
times, ages and lands, religions have exist- 
ed often crude and imperfect, but meeting 
some want of human nature. No peoples 
have ever been atheistic. Only individ- 
ual minds, hazed, dazed or eclipsed have 
ever been atheistic. Brahminism and 
Buddhism are among the older religions of 
Asia. These have had all sorts of ‘‘revis- 
ions,’ phases, changes, and are now 
little more than historically the same they 
once were. but who can say they have 
been abandoned, or have gone out of 
power? Christianity has seen its exteri- 
or changes and has done mightier, grand- 
er, better work than all the Asiatic reig~ 
ions put together, and it were a shame, if 
it were not a dream, to think that it could 
expire under a few conventional and con- 
venient changes of form and phraseology. 


— 


The entertainment last evening, under 
the auspices of the Congregational Club, 
in the parlors of the First Congregational 
church, in honor of President James B. 
Angell, Minister Plenipotentiary to China, 
was most delightful. A large number of 
ladies and gentlemen, after a season of 
social intercourse, surrounded the well- 
filled tables, and partook of the sumptuous 
repast provided by the ladies of the church. 
After the dinner, Rev. L. Dickerman, 
Chairman of the Committee appointed by 
the Club, made a fitting address of wel- 
come to Mr. Angell, alluding, pleasantly, 
to old school-days—for they were college- 
mates at Brown University—and closed 
by introducing Mr. Angell to the com- 
pany. Mr. Angell responded in a most 
beautiful, Christian speech, which won the 
hearts of all. We thank God that such 
a man has been selected for such ‘‘an 
arduous, difficult and delicate mission.’’ 
Other speeches were made by Supervisor 
Stetson, Rev. Dr. Benton, ex-Governor 
Low, Mr. H. L. Dodge, Superintendent 
of the Mint; Mr. John W. Taylor, Super- 
intendent of Schools; Chas. N. Fox, 
Esq., Dr. Geo. Mooar, Rev. W. C. 
Pond, Hon. Ira P. Rankin, Mr. Geo. 
Bromley, Gen. Samuel A. Chapin, Rev. 
T. K. Noble, Gen. John A. Halderman, 
U. 3. Consul, en route to Bankok, Siam; 
Mr. D. J. Staples and Dr. Warren. We 
have but to mention these names te assure 
our readers that good speeches were made; 
speeches which we have not time or space 
to report. Suffice it to say, that the ex- 
ercises, commencing at 64 o’clock, did 
not elose until after 10 o’clock. Good 
things were said for Congregationalists ; 
good things were said for the Chinese; 
but their presence among us was deplored 
by some. The difficulties of the mission 
were ably presented by ex-Governor Low. 
But whatever the difficulties, the belief 
was again and again expressed that if any 


one can solve them, President Angell, 


under God, with the assistance of his able 


assistants, is the man. He certainly will 
remember with pleasure this welcome by 
his Congregational brethren in this city; 
and we hope all our Congregational 
churches on the Coast will follow him and 
his, with best wishes and earnest prayers. 


— 


Of Rowland Hill, one of England’s 
most eccentric preachers (of whom Loren- 
zO Dow, in the last generation was a poor 
American copy) it is affirmed that he 
preached for sixty-six years an average 
of over three hundred sermons a year. 
Of course, many of these were talks, and 
out-of-door expositions and homilies. But 
he certainly presented an example not on- 
ly of assiduity in his calling but also ‘‘of 
those personal qualities which form the 
the charm and fragrance of social life. In 
his habitual touches of eccentricity there 
was nothing grotesque or ludicrous. He 
often raised alaugh, but never at his own 
expense. He had great sympathy with 
the comic side of life, but. still more with 
its serious and solemn aspects. Of the 
most austere religious principle, he never 
lost his natural cheerfulness and even 
gayety of heart. He exhibited the grav- 
est dignity of deportment on all suitable 
occasions, bot there was no tinge of sev- 
erity in his disposition; his freedom in so- 
ciety was as noticeable as his earnestness 
in the pulpit; and the light-hearted viva- 
city of youth, which he preserved to the 
last, softened the ‘‘dark and unlovely” 
features of old age.” 


It was the vivacity and elasticity of 
the man that made his life so long, and 
kept his powers so bright, and put off the 
signs of age till he was nearing the end 
of a century of life. We live too fast and 
work too hard, and cheer ourselves too 


little. With our improved modes of liv- 
ing, our better self-care, our knowledge 


of medicine, and sc on, we ought to live 
longer ‘‘than our fathers did. But do 
we? What minister among us promises 
to live and labor till he is ninety years 
old? Whose light-hearted vivacity will 
keep him young till he reaches four 
score ? | 


‘Mr. Catlin, the famous historian of 
our North American Indians, attributes 
his escape from malarial fevers, and his 
actual recovery from pulmonary weakness, 
to a strict observance of the rule to keep 
the lips and teeth closely shut. When 
he went to the wilderness he was feeble. 
He found himsely compelled to sleep in 
in the open, dewy air. His one main 
precaution secured the entire restoration 
of his health and vigor. He found that 
all Indians had good teeth, which re- 
mained sound to old age, and that there 
were no stutterers among them. He ad- 
advises that mothers at home, and teach- 
ers in seminaries, should make nightly 
rounds as long as necessary to put a stop 
to the unnatural and dangerous habit of 
sleeping with the mouth open. No one 
who has been snoring through the night 
feels properly refreshed in the morning. 
Keep your mouths shut, my young 
readers—when you read silently, when 
you write, when you listen, when you are 
in pain, when you are walking or riding, 
and by all means when you are angry.’’ 
We cannot too rigidly insist on breath- 
ing through our nostrils both Tor health 
and safety, both for comfort and conven- 
ience. Speakers and singers particularly 
should never breathe through the mouth. 
Many disorders and irritations of the 
throat come in this way. We must not 
talk when the wind is blowmg. hard, nor 
in a railway car full of dust and cinders, 
nor in any place where to open the mouth 
invites the entrance of particles sharp trri- 
tating, and stinging. The matter of keep- 
ing the mouth closed in special circum- 
stances is commended te the mayors of 


all eities of more than a handred thousand 


inhabitants. 


‘It is a wonderful and strange experi- 
ence to lie out under the stars in the sol- 
emn, silent darkness, to watch the con- 
stellations rise and set, to lie there gazing 
up through the branches of the grand old 
trees, which have seen another race dwell 
beneath their boughs and pass away, 


of man seem insignificantly small; gazing 
up at planet after planet, sun beyond sun, 
into the profundity of space, till this timy 
speck in the universe, this little earth, 
with all its discontent and discord, its 
wrangling races, its murmuring millions 
of men, dwindles into nothing, and the 
mind looks out so far beyond, that it falls 
back stunned with the vastness of the 
vision which looms overwhelming before 

So writes the Earl of Dunraven. And 
he writes very well. But our recollec- 
tion sleeping out is largely that of the 
sense of utter weariness, of the rather 
stifling air, of the hardness and uneven- 
ness of our couch, of the chilled atmos- 
phere of the latter part of the night, of the 
occasional presence of more insects than 
are necessary to human well-being, of the 
hooting of owls and the barking of coy- 
otes, and of the too speedy coming of the 
morning. But it is a good thing to 
camp out and sleep out, a few weeks ot 
one’s life. It will give him something 
new to think of, and a better appreciation 
of the ‘‘general term,” ‘‘house.’’ It will 


make him thank God for a language in 
which the word ‘‘home” is so prominent 
a word. 


Rev. D. C. Greene, D.D., ten years 
missionary in Japan, was present at the 
Club on Monday and gave a brief but 
very interesting sketch of missions in 


Japan. 


whose age makes the little frightful life | 


Educated at the Top. 


Before the Chicago nomination had 
been made, or the Convention had begun 
to assemble, while as yet the name of the 
fortunate candidate was hardly named in 
connection with the presidency, a writer 
in one of our leading journals used the 
following language: 

‘‘We might point to hundreds of ex- 
amples of the benefit and necessity of 
having men educated at the top for the 
service of the State. Take but one, 
General Garfield, the present Republican 
leader of the House. Whence his clear- 
ness and ability on financial questions ? 
He will tell you that he sat at the feet of 
Prof. Perry of Williams’ College. For 
what this one man has done for our na- 
tion the Government might well have 
spent on his education all that the endow- 
ment of that college and its over four- 
score years of up-building have cost.” 

This is a strong statement of the value 
to a country of the higher education, 
especially when that education is in the 
Jeading of minds so clear and sound as 
that of the Professor who is specially 
named. But they who know Professor 
Perry know that, great as his merits are 
as a teacher of political economy, that 
science does not exhaust his capacity. 
He is a man ‘‘educated at the top,” ina 
higher sense. Emerson we once heard 
say of one of the very greatest statesmen 
America has produced, ‘‘ He has a hole 
in his head where the conscience ought 
to be.”’ That was a severe charge to 
make, and the idea was as repulsive to 
us as the phraseology used was ungracious. 
The remark was not, we believe, true of 
the particular man against whom it was 
leveled. But we fear it is not too coarse 
to be used respecting some American 
politicians. ‘They are educated in some 
degree, but not in the higher domain of 
their being. But in the college where 
General Garfield was graduated, men are 
educated at the top. They are trained 
to think carefully on subjects which con- 
cern both intellectual and moral philoso- 
phy. Every year they have been wont, 
also, to be asked and taught to answer 
the great question, ‘‘What is the chief 
end of man?’ If any one thing has dis- 
tinguished the culture which has proceeded 
from that college it is the emphasis laid 
upon the great aims which should charae- 
terize a truly educated man, and the 
wonderful clearness with which those 
aims have been outlined. By pains- 
taking investigation, through processes of 
well-searched thought, students have 
been led to see that it is philosophically 
true that if we seek first the kingdom of 
God and his righteousness, all subordi- 
nate good will be added; that love is in- 
deed the fulfilling of the law, that faith 
in a trustworthy person is utterly rational. 
Who that ever listened to the Baccalau- 
reates of those days when President 
Hopkins was king in the village pulpit, 
could drop down to low views of ethics 
or religion or politics, without conscious 
degradation. And how many have 
chosen to dedicate themselves to highest 
ends of life under the influence of him, 
and the other men who were of one mind 
with him, om these greatest themes ? 


Yes, General Garfield was educated at 
the top. It isan unspeakable satisfaction 
to us to think that he has striven to 
honor his education. We do not have in 
mind any one of the prominent actors in 
the political life of the present, concerning 
whom, in this respect, we have greater 
confidence. And we reiterate, and would 
enforce with all our might, the burden of 
the argument whieh the writer referred to 
in the outset was bearing. That burden 
was this, we need institutions of learning 
in which the learnmg goes clear up to the 
top. Let the Government do what it can 
in this respect. What it does we rejoice 
m. But if it cannet educate to the sum- 
mit of man’s nature, we must have insti- 
tutions which can. Statesmen cannot be 
trained by the processes which are current 
in the languages, i physics, natural his- 
tory, logic or rhetoric or literature. Man 
is conscious, he i spiritual; not only is 
‘*conduct three-fourths of life,’’ but 
character—love to God and love to men— 
is that without which life is vain, and 
the most ambitious career a failure and a 
shame. What is California doing to sup- 
ply statesmen to the country who are 
educated in the highest levels of their 
nature ? 


Don’t sheot with an empty gun. If 
you do, althengh the dentonation may be 
loud and deafening, no execution will be 
done. Do not overcharge your piece, 


lest you explode it and injure yourself. 
This is sometimes the case. If you are 
not an experienced marksman, do not at- 
tempt to shoot your game on the wing. 
Let it settle, otherwise you may waste 
= ammunition. Repeaters are not the 

st, perhaps, for ordinary use. Better 
see that there are sights on your gun, and 
then take proper aim, or else you may do 
mischief when you don’t intend it. Be 


| careful to have the right end of your gun 


toward you, if you wish to shoot again. 
Upon the whole, you had better be care- 
ful of guns; they are dangerous things 
sometimes when there are many of them 
about in either experienced or inexperi- 


enced hands,—<Selected. 


Commencement at Pacific University, 
Forest Grove, Oregon. 


BY REV. M. EELLS. 


The exercises began on the Sabbath 
with the baccalaureate sermon by Rev. 
G. H. Atkinson, D. D., in regard to the 
difference between the philosophy which 
God gives in the Bible and that of which 
man is the author. He quoted largely 
from standard authority to show how lit- 
tle philosophers unaided by the Bible, 
knew; that even some of the wise men of 
Greece did not know as much in regard 
to many points as our school children, 
some of them attributing the origin of all 
things to water, because they saw water 
in all things; others to fire, and others to 
other things as foolish. Others—as Soe- 
rates, Plato and Aristotle—caught some 
idea of a deity as the great cause, but 
their ideas were dim and made the world 
but a little better morally. Yet just in 
proportion as they had come near Bible 
truth had their ideas lived and spread. , 

It was a scholarly sermon, showed 
much thought, research and study. It 
caused some at least of the hearers to feel 
more plainly than ever that the wisdom 
of this world is foolishness with God, and 
that the foolishness of God is wiser than 
man. 


SBCOND DAY, 


On Monday evening a crowded house 
gathered to enjoy the anniversary exer- 
cises of the Gamma Sigma Society. At 
8 o’clock the president of the society, J. 
T. Whalley, announced that the exercises 
would be opened with prayer, by Rev. 5. 
S. Vandersol, after which Mra. J. A. 
Cruzan sang a solo entitled ‘‘“The Mag- 
netic Waltz,’’ which was rece ved by the 
audience with applause. 

Rev. J. A. Cruzan was then intro- 
duced, who delivered the address before 
the society, subject; ‘*'These Degenerate 
Days,’’ which he did not believe so de- 
generate after all, the only degeneracy 
which he mentioned being in the great 
army of croakers. They croaked about 
our nation and its immorality; they ac- 
knowledged its material prosperity and 
increase in population but said the same 
was true of Rome just before her down- 
fall, and sighed for the good old days of 
a hundred years ago. He joined issue 
with these croakers for three reasons. 
First, because the times were better intel- 
lectually. 

In regard to education, he stated that a 
hundred years ago, there was generally 
only a three months’ public school in a 
year, six colleges in the United States 
which the poor could not afford to attend, 
none for women, but few newspapers and 
those small, weekly and only in the large 
cities, no magazines, and very few books 
except the Bible and almanaer that in re- 
gard to science the advance had been 
made as from a mole hill to a mountain, 
and that the boy of 12 years could now 
know more of it than the most educated 
man of that age; that in mechanical sei- 
ence more progress had been made than 
in all the six thousand years which pre- 
ceded the last century. 

He also alluded to the advance which 
had been made in printing, from 150 im- 
pressions veing made in an hour to 3Q,000 
printed and folded; m agriculture from 
the sickle to the California harvester, 
which would cut, thrash and sack up 
fifty acres a day; in time-keepers from 
the noon mark on sunny days, which by 
the way he thought would have been use- 
less in Oregon, tothe Waltham and El- 
gin watches. 

Second—But we have made progress 
politically, and that notwithstanding the 
Credit Mobilier, cipher telegrams‘ Bel- 
knaps, postoffice stealings and the like. 
He then quoted from John Adams, who 
was ashamed of the times in which he 
lived; from Washington and Hamilton 
who almost seemed to describe the cor- 
ruption of the present day. 


He said that swindling was systematic; 
that contractors for the revolutionary ar- 
my filled the barrels only half full, and 
that herse flesh was furnished instead of 
beef, which was much worse than was 
done im the late civil war; that Washing- 
ton said that selfishness was everywhere, 
and at last the army was paid off in rags 
not worth a continental, and some of the 
soldiers were imprisoned for debt,. because 
after having served their country, she 


could not pay them enough to keep them } 


out of jail. Vemality was common, the 


governor of New Hampshire and other| 


officers reserving a slice of land for per- 


forming their sworn duty, which was} 


worse: than the swamp land stealing of 
Oregon; for no one thought of complain- 


ing of it then; but now all such practices | 


killed those whe followed them as quickly 
as they were discovered. 
Third—Morally, the age has improved, 
for after the revolutionary war profanity 
was common im polite society; lotteries 
were authorized by Congress; drunkenness 
was a hundred fold worse than now, there 
being no total abstinence known, and 
ministers’ meeting smelling like a barroom; 
that there was slavery in every state; that 
our dress was more of a common sense 
style, givmg a very comical deseription 
of Washington in full dress; and that 
some ladies in order to be ready for a 
wedding spent fifteen hours over their 


hair and sat up all night to vent its 
disarranged; that infidelity was 


much more common, there being then one 
church to every 1417 peeple, now one to 
every 535—then one church member to 
every 42 inhabitants, now one to every 
five; and then there were no Sabbath- 
schools, missionary, Bible or tract socie- 
ties. The responsibility of the future 
he said, lay with the young ople of party 
day to make this bright side righter. 
THIRD DAY. 


While waiting for more public exer- 
cises we 00 a short time in Visiting the 
Indian school. There are now 24 chil- 
dren here, 10 girls and 14 boys, all 
from the Puyallup reservation, and they 
seem to be doing well. They have been 
in school but a half a day for the last 
month or two, working the remaining 
portion of the time. gp Morwh to that 
they were in school five and a half hours. 


Their work under their teacher. Mr. q 
F. Boynton, has been divided bet weer 
the garden and the building. },, weed 
on the new building is being done colel 
by the boys and their teacher, 
carpenter. The only shop now jy open, 
tion is the carpenter’s shop, but jt ;. mv 
tended that two divisions more shall he 
added—one for a blacksmith shop ee 
the other for a shoemaking and },, 


: 
oe it being expected that all of these 
trades will be taught the Indian yoy), 


After considerable ingury amone th 
neighbors I could not learn that these 
much, if any, objection to hayine these 
Indians here. ee 

The evening was devoted to some 
rhetorical exercises by various students 
under the instructor, Prof. W. D. |, man 
at the close of which the Protessor 
gave a few of his ideas on education 
which he often thought to be a frilyre 
because men were so selfish, instead of 
remembering that they were to do good 
to others. * 

FOURTH DAY. 

At 11 o'eleck the Congregational 
church was filled to listen to the gradu- 
ating exercises. Mr. B. Y. Rowe, of the 
junior class, then delivered his oratioy 
subject, ‘‘The Higher Aims of Money. 
making.” He took ground in defense 
of what are commonly called the money- 
making pursuits, as farming and _ the 
trades, and thought that what are called 
the higher aims had been so highly 
praised before young men that they were 
ashamed to work, and showed that whey 
Greece, Rome and Spain adopted these 
ideas they went down; and stated that 
if we belittled trades and farms, and 
practically held that the learned profes- 
sions were the only honorable ones, we 
would fall into communism more terrible 
than that which now exists. 

Mr. N. McCoy, of the senior class, de- 
livered his graduating oration on ‘ The 
Classics,” in which he took strong ground 
in favor of their study—because of the 
mental culture they give, different from 
that obtained by mathematics or the 
sciences; the aid they give in the study 
of science, poetry, prose, oratory, history 
and rhetoric. Many of our greatest men 
have been greatly indebted to the classics 
for their success in these departments. 
He did not argue that these studies were 
the only ones to be pursued, or that they 
would take the place of mathematics or 
science, but that they were good in their 
place, for they had stood the test of time. 
The oration and its delivery showed that 
the speaker was an honor to the institu- 
tion, and he received his diploma as 
A. B. 

At the meeting of the alumni imme- 
diately after, Hon. H. W. Scott was 
elected President; Rev. M. Eells, Vice- 
President, and Prof. W. D. Lyman, 
Secretary. Steps were taken to publish 
the sketch of Dr. Marsh’s life, which had 
been written during the year under the 
direction of the alumni. A very agreea- 
ble. alumni dinner, with after-dinner 
speeches, and a re-union at night closed 
the public exercises. 

The institution goes forward with re- 
newed prospects for another year. The 
same Instructors will go on with addi- 
tional help. Five hundred dollars has 
been recently received by the institution 
as a donation from Mr. Edward Smith. 
otf Enfteld, Mass., which was added to 
the library fund, and which, with the 
amount previously belonging to the fund, 
will make 2a comfortable provision for the 
present. Ome hundred and _ thirty-nine 
different students have been in attend- 
ance during the year, more than ever 
befare, and six now enter the freshman 
class. 

Pacfiic University has certainly no rea- 
son to be ashamed of her fifty graduates. 
Eleven of them are either engaged in the 
practice of law or are now reading it, 
four have been editors, five are in the 
ministry or are preparing for it, two are 
physicians, six have been professors iD 
collegiate imstitutions, one was the first 
native Oregonian ever a member of the 
council in Oregon or Washington, one is 
a candidate for Judge of the Supreme 
Court of Oregon, and another for District 


Judge. 
Letter from Central New York. 


BY REV. J. C. HOLBROOK. D. D. 


BISHOH E. O. HAVEN. 


Syracuse University- the great Metho- 
dist Episcopal institution of the Empire 
State, has lost its head, Chancellor 
Haven, and Caifornia has gained a Bish- 
op. On the evening of the 3rd of June, 
a large number of the citizens of our city, 
with the Faculty and students of the Unt 
versity, assembled at the University to 
exteud a congratulatory reception to the 
newly elected Bishop on his return from 
the General Conference. 

Ex-mayor Vaun, who presided at the 
meeting, opened the exercises with 4 
pleasant speech reviewing the past serv- 
ices of Dr. Haven, and then introduced 
Rev, A. F. Beard D. D. pastor of 
Plymouth Congregational Church, who 
made a very spicy address which, inter- 
spersed, as is usual with him, with sallies 
of wit, was highly appreciated by the au- 
dience. A member of the graduating 
class of the University followed in some 
well chosen remarks testifying to the re- 
spect and affection of the students for the 
Chancellor. He was succeeded by Bishop 
Peck, well known in California, the 
dwelt upon the responsibilities of the high 
office to which his long time perso? 
friend had now been called. 

Bishop Haven then rose to respond, 
and was received with euthusiastic 4P 
plause. He said it was customary 
such occasions to mingle pleasantry with 
seriousness, but the words of his colleag¥® 
had driven levity away from him. His 
heart had been touched. He might re 
spond to the words of the ex-mayor, the 
clergymen, but he believed his heart ' 
be most touched by those which camé 
from the youngest man. Perhaps it w%8 
a weakness of his, but he had a great af- 
fection for students. He was not asham . 
to say, if there is any honor in the p* 
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WEDNESDAY, June 16, 1880. | 


THE PACIFIC: 


San CAL. 


tion to which he had been called, and he 
thought there was, that he owed it very 
largely to the affection of former students. 
He had found in the Conference many 
former students, and as far as he knew, 
they were all his firm friends. If there 
had been anything which tended to give 
him success, it had been his love for 
students. 

But to look away from personal con- 
siderations, he saw present those who 
were not interested in the branch of 
the church to which he belonged, 
but all are interested in the church at 
larze. When opposition arrays itself 
against a common enemy it does not be- 
come the churches to waste their forces 
against each other. The Methodist church 
is certainly a very excellent organization. 
This church had called the speaker to 
work in it. He trembled at the responsi- 
bility and his only hope was a feeling of 
trust in divine help. If he had any suc- 
eeas as an educator, it should not be at- 
tributed to him, but to God alone. 

The speaker said he prized the Univer- 
sity highly. It is not yet ten years old, 
and it already ranks among the best in- 
stutions in the great Empire State. It is 
located in a beautiful city, near the cen- 
ter of the state, and is founded on a good 
idea. It is Christian, with as little secta- 
rianism as possible. Ifit ranks so well 
~ now, where will it stand at its quarter 
centennial and at its half centennial? The 
institution will be eternal. The Bishop 
said he had a large amonnt of work laid 
out for the coming four months, in Ken- 
tucky,. Tennessee, Obio and in Teas. 
He would always remember the Univer- 
sity, and would look back to Syracuse as 
one of the most pleasant spots. he had 
ever found. He must soon say ‘‘Good 
bye” to Syracuse and ‘‘Good morning ’ to 
Sin Francisco, but he should have pleas- 
ant recollections of Syracuse. 

- GONGREGATIONALISM IN NEW YORK. 


You have seen in the papers notices ot 
the movement for a new Congregational 
church in the chief interior city of this 
state, Buffalo. Strange to say, there has 
been no such organization there where 
there are ten, Presbyterian churches. 
This new enterprise starts off with very 
hopeful prospects. _ A council of the lead- 
ing churches of the state from Albany 
west, and ineluding Detroit and Cleve- 
land, met recently and reorganized it and 
received it to the fellowshipof the denom- 
ination. About one hundred and twelve 
members are already enrolled, with ‘‘more 
to follow.’ We are certainly gaining 
strength in this great state, which but 
for the lamentable Plan of Union in the 
past might have been almost as Congre- 
gational as New England itself, or cer- 
tainly the central and western part of it 
might have been, as it was exclusively 
settled originally by descendants of the 
New England Pilgrims. However, we 
have this consolation, that Presbyterian- 
ism has been largely modified and leavened 

by the Congregational element, and has 
done and is doing a good work for the re- 
ligion where it has prevailed. We wish 
it all success and prosperity, and only 
claim the right to work side by side with 
our brethren who are laboring in that 
branch of the Church Universal, and of 
rivalling, and if we can of excelling them 
in the extent of our endeavors to promote 
the common cause of our common Master. 

Qur churches in this State, within the 
past few years, have been becoming more 
compact and united, and I may say, more 
enterprising; and our denomination is 
making itself more and more felt as a 
power for good. We are the third State 
in the Union in the amount of our contri- 
butions for the Home Missionary cause. 

DOCTRINAL CHANGES. 
As might be expected in this age of 
inquiry, individual ministers are, from 

time to time, undergoing a change of 
views on various points of faith and 
church order. One of our ministers, 
Rev, Myron Adams of Rochester, and 
his brother, Rey. Edwin Adams, pastor 
of the Presbyterian church in Dunkirk, 
have recently publicly announced their 
adoption of the opinion of Canon Farrar 
on future punishment, and thereby caused 
some excitement in the places where they 
reside. JT understand the Ontario Asso- 
ciation propose to consider the case of the 
Rochester brother, and at least repudiate 
for their body all responsibility for his 
views. Whether they will go further I 
do not know, nor what the presbytery 
Will do in the other case. Per contra, 
the pastor of the prominent Universalist 
church in Auburn, Rev. L. L. Briggs, 
as just resigned his position and adopted 
the orthodox creed, and with his wife has 
united with Rey. Dr. Beard’s Congrega- 
tional church in Syracuse, and will seek 
a field of labor with our denomination, as 
have two others recently. Rev. Briggs 
'S a man of more than ordinary ability, 
and was pastor of a Universalist church 
Hine years in Boston, and afterwards for 
several years in Philadelphia, and for five 
years in Auburn. He has come to his 
Conclusion after long and powerful study 
and consultation with prominent orthodox 
luimisters, and is fully endorsed as an 
fammest and sincere man by Rev. Dr. 

awley of the First Presbyterian church, 
other evangelical clergymen in Au- 

m. 

_ .THE NATIONAL COUNCIL. 

_ this body is to meet in St. Louis in 

ovember, The various State and local 
and Associations at the Kast 
delegates, although here 

‘ere one of the local bodies declines 
It ~ Pi not being in sympathy with it. 
"mi what a senseless, ridiculous 
seein ation of fear and jealousy of such 
te as the National Council 
ie entertained and manifested by 
with ministers, who yet heartily unite 
ty and support local’ and State confer- 
. y its very constitution the 
Powers and funct; are 
restricted unctions of the council a 
of the ee limited as fully as are those 
tis ak. ate and local bodies from which 
outcome, and there 18 
abuse of anger of the concentration an 
ism in ae it as there is of Ca@sar- 
United States government. 

ur political States create an Em- 


peror, then the Congregational churches 
will be likely to appoint Bishops or create 
a General Assembly like that of our Pres- 
byterian friends. . Well, I suppose it is 
better to have some good, timid, conserv- 
ative souls to put on the brakes, or hold 
back by the breeching, lest everything 
should ‘‘ go to everlasting smash!’ 


Syracuse, N. Y., June 4, 1880. 


Religious Intelligence. 


Calitornia. 


Rev. L. Dickerman gave an interesting 
and able paper at the last meeting of the 


‘Congregational Club on the Teachings of 


the Bible and Science concerning the ori- 
gin of man. 


‘*Is it right and wise to advertise Sab- 
bath services in Sunday newspapers?’ 
is the question for discussion at the Club 
next Monday. Dr. Adams will open it. 


The monthly meeting of the San Fran- 
cisco Sunday-school Association will be 
held in Calvary Presbyterian church, to- 
morrow evening, at 7:45 o’clock. Rey. 
Dr. Briggs will preside. Among the topics 
assigned for the evening is Sunday-school 
music. 


Rev. Dr. Peckham of Massachusetts, 
and Rev. John Hooper of Martinez, were 
amongst the visitors at the Club on Mon- 
day. 

Rev. Prof. Mooar of Plymouth Avenue 
Church, Oakland, and Rey. E. F. Walk- 
er of the Third church in this city, ex- 
changed last Sunday. 


Rev. I. E. Dwinell of Sacramento 
preached in the First church in this city 
on Sabbath. 


Rey. Dr. Benton officiated at Green 
Street church last Sunday. 


Rev. J. B. Hill preached for the Ala- 
meda Congregational church last Sab- 
bath morning. 


tev. W. W. Bagster preached at 
West Oakland on Sunday morning. 


Two persons were received into the 
church at Santa Cruz on Sunday, June 


6th. 


Number Two of ‘‘Our Quarterly,’’ pub- 
lished by the Second Congregational Sab- 
bath-school, Oakland, is at hand, good ,full 
and newsy. We are glad to see our 
churches using the power of the Press. 


Rev. Dr. McLean, who derived so 
much benefit from his visit to the region 
of Mount Shasta last year, left tor that 
region Monday. ‘The other members of 
the party are J. B. McChesney, Principal of 
the High School, Oakland, and Prof. 
Sill, of the University. They will spend 
several weeks hunting and fishing. 

Through the kind liberality of Marcus 
Hawley & Co., of this city, the Mission 
Sunday-school, on the Watt's Tract, Oak- 
land, has received a fine bell. The Mission 
is sustained by Plymouth avenue Con- 
gregational church, and is in a prosperous 
condition. ‘The committee in charge of the 
work desire to acknowledge their grateful 
obligations to Messrs. Hawley & Co. for 
their timely and valuable gift. 


Rev. G. F. G. Morgan has accepted 
the charge of our church in Reno for one 
year. 


The Congregational Mite Society at 
Auburn is increasingly successful in num- 
bers, interest and finances. The last 
meeting held at the residence of Mrs. G. 
W. Reamer netted an aggregate of 
‘‘mites’”’ amounting to $12.45. 


An ecclesiastical council was held at 
the First church, Oakland, last Wednes- 
day. The council was called by Ply- 
mouth Avenue church in reference to or- 
dination of Mr. W. W. Bagsier, mission- 
ary elect for a new mission of the Ameri- 
can Board to Bihe, Africa. Rev. Dr. 
McLean was elected Moderator, and Rey. 
J. T. Wills, Scribe. The First, Chase 
Street and Plymouth Avenue churches 
of Oakland, and the Alameda church 
were represented also. Revs. Messrs. 
Post, Jewett Merrall and Dr. Benton 
were present. A lengthy examination of 
the candidate having taken place, the 
council deeming it fully satisfactory, voted 
to proceed with the ordination of Mr. 
Bagster as an Evangelist. In the even- 
ing, the public ordination services were 
held in the presence of a large congrega- 
tion, Rev. Dr. McLean the Moderator of 
the Council presiding. Rev. J. H. Mer- 
rall read the scriptures and offered prayer, 
Mr. Bagster gave a very interesting ac- 
count of Africa in general and of Bihe, his 
special field, in particular. Rev. Prof. 
Mooar offered the ordaining prayer, which 
was full of tenderness, pathos and fervency. 
Rev. H. E. Jewett gave the Right Hand 
of Fellowship in an exceedingly appropri- 
ate, even beautiful manner, after which 
Rev. George Morris delivered the charge 
to the newly ordained Evangelist and 
Missionary. Hymns suitable to the oc- 
casion were sung during the services, and 


Rev. Prof. Benton brought the deeply 
interesting exercises to a close by 
nouncing the Benediction. 
THE THIRTEENTH ANNUAL CONVENTION OF 
THE CALIFORNIA STATE SABBATH-SCHOOL 
ASSOCIATION—-TO BE HELD AT THE 
PACIFIC GROVE RETREAT, MONTE- 


REY, suLy 1-4, 1880. 


1. Means or Travet.—The R. R. fa- 
cilities are greater than ever before. 
Delegates may leave Sacramento at 11:35 
aA. M., San Francisco at 3:30 Pp. M., and 
San Jose at 5:00 p. m., arriving at Mon- 
terey 7:10 p.m. The fare has also been 
greatly reduced. Round trip ticket from 
Sacramento $8.35, S. F. $6., San Jose 
$3. Those who wish to go by sea may 
secure like facilitics. The fare by steam- 
er from S. F. for round trip will be $3.00 
on the Senator, leaving Thursday, at 8 
A. M. 

2. Boarp anp Lopeinec.—There may 
be had on the grounds at very reasonable 
rates. 

3. in the State 
may send five delegates who will be en- 
titled to vote in the convention; and all 
Sunday-schools are invited to take part 
in the general exercises. 

4. ConvenTION Exprenses.—To meet 


these, and the needs of the State Asso- 
ciation in its work during the year, an 
apportionment of Three Cents a scholar is 
made upon the schools of the State. This 
is not large, and it is thought that the 
schools will see the value of the State 
Sunday-school Association sufficiently to 
make a generous response. The State 
work is enlarging yearly, and there must 
be some regular source of revenue. Will 
not pastors and superintendents help us 
in this matter? Send all gifts to Dr. R. 
E. Cole, Treasurer, Oakland, using the 
prepared printed blank. 

5. C. L. S.—The California Literary 
and Scientific Circle will hold their first 
State Assembly immediately after the 
Sunday-school Convention, opening on 
Sabbath evening, July 4th. 

N. B. Pastors and superintendents 
will please be kind enough to read this 
notice to their schools. 

In behalf of the Executive Committee. 

M. M. Greson, President. 

i. H. Rice, Secretary. 


Other Denominations. 


PRESBYTERIAN.—Rev. Dr. Dodge is 
supplying Dr. Scott’s pulpit for three 
Sabbaths.-.— The First Presbyterian 
church on Stockton street seems to have 
entered upon new spiritual life. The 
Walnut Creek church recently celebra- 
ted its second anniversary. Itnow num- 
bers twenty-five members. Rev. John 
Hemphill and family are paying a visit to 
Honolulu. Dr. Patterson occupies his 
pulpit during his absence. | 


Meruopist.— Bishop Haven will reside 
in San Francisco after the fall conferences 
have been held. Bishop Wiley will 
hold the conference sessions on the Pacific 
Coast this year.———Dr. Crary, the new 
editor of the California Christian Aavo- 
cate, expects to be in the office within the 
next week. Large congregations greet- 
ed Dr. Jewell on his return to San Jose. 
Rev. T. E. Dunn of Alameda 
preached in the Oakland church last 
Sabbath morning. 

Mernopist SourH.—A conversion is 
reported from Yorkville in the Anderson 
Valley Circuit. In the Hicksville Cir- 
cuit, within the last month, they have 
raised money and purchased a new 
little church.——There is a revival spirit 
in the Cambria charge: eight persons were 
received into the church and eleven chil- 
dren baptized. 


Washington Territory. 


SEaTTLE.—Our good brother Rev. J. 
F. Ellis was the orator at Seattle on Dec- 
oration Day, and delivered an eloquent 
oration upon the topic ‘‘Our Country 
Blood Bought.’’ 

Temperance. 

A grand temperance revival is noted in 
Modesto and neighborhood. ‘This is not 
to be wondered at, when Mrs. Stevens 
has been storming the fort there, and two 


such aggressive temperance generals as 


Bros. Crowhurst and Rich live in that 
locality. 
Eastern. 

ANNIVERSARY GLEANINGS.—It has been 
a month of anniversaries and conventions 
eastward. We note that at Boston 
the heat was great but the attendance at 
the meetings was fair. In our Congre- 
gational day, and at the Congregational 
festival especially, the speeches were too 
set and long. At the convention ser- 
mon, although the preacher was Rey. Dr. 
Peabody, of Cambridge, only about one 
hundred gathered to hear; those that did 
hear, heard a soundly Christian discourse. 
——Dr. W. B. Brown has done a splen- 
did year’s work for the American Con- 
gregational Union. The Massachus- 
etts Home Missionary Society has seen 
during its long existence but three years 
more successful than the present. The 
new secretary, Clark, seems to be the 
man to fill the gap. Rev. A. F. 
Schauffler, it is said, is too much needed 
in his present mission work in New York 
city to take that Sunday-school secretary- 
ship. 

Notres.—Rev. L. Y. Hayes, once at 
Stockton and afterwards at Berkeley in 
Presbyterian churches, has been installed 


in 2nd Presbyterian church, Springfield, | 


Illinois. The new Cong’l church in 
Buffalo was recognized by council May 
26th. Its membership is 112. 


Tue City or Cuurcurs.—Brooklyn, 
the ‘‘City of Churches,’’ has only one 
church for every 1,721 of population, 
while Washington has one for every 932. 
Cleveland has one for every 1,044; New 
Orleans one for every 1,345; Cincinnati 
one for every 1,350; Baltimore one for 
every 1,412; and Boston one for every 
1,666. St. Louis is nearly as well off 
for churches as Brooklyn, having one for 
every 1,852 of population. As regards 
New York city, the proportion stands 1 
to 2,613. 


No Licensz to Women.—Bishop An- 
drews of the M. E. Church, having de- 
cided in an Annual Conference that Miss 
Anna Oliver should not be licensed as a 
preacher, the question was taken up to 
the General Conference, that the voice of 
the Church might be expressed. The 
Judiciary committee, to whom it was re- 
ferred, reported in favor of sustaining the 
decision of the Bishop, and their report 
was adopted. 


CoMPLIMENT TO Mrs. Hayres.—In the 
General Assembly of the Presbyterian 
Church the following resolution was heart- 
ily and unanimously adopted: ‘‘In view 
of what is generally understood to be the 
domestic order and social influence of the 
family in the Executive Mansion at Wash- 
ington, Hesolved, That this General As- 
sembly of the Presbyterian Church here- 
by express our gratitude to God for hav- 
ing furnished to the country and the 
world, through President and Mrs. 
Hayes, such an example of practical re- 
gard for Christian principles, and that we 
especially recommend to the women of 
America the heroic stand which has been 
taken by Mrs. Hayes in regard to Sab- 
bath observance and total abstinence.’’ 


We have already noticed the call of 
Rev. Dr. J. Munro Gibson from the Sec- 
ond Presbyterian church, Chicago, to St. 


John’s Wood Presbyterian church, Lon- 
don. A significant fact to be read in this 
country is that the call was largely oc- 
casioned by the favorable impressions 
made by Dr. Gibson’s book, The Ages 
Before Moses. They knew him to be a 
successful pastor: his book attested to his 
ability, and that settled the matter of the 
call; think of that, Sessions, church Com- 
mittees, Consistories—you who have 
down on you list fifty or a hundred can- 
didates to preach, every one of whom, 
after hearing, you turn out on the high- 
way, so to speak, finding it impossible to 
make a selection suited to your dainty 
tastes! Strangely enough, St. John’s 
church doesn’t send a Committee to Chi- 
cago to learn whether Dr. Gibson is tall 
or short, thick or thin, whether his voice 
is musical or harsh, a tenor or a bass, or 
to notice his gestures or his attitudes, or 
to inquire if his wife will be ‘‘acceptable 
to the congregation,’ or whether he has 
more children than a minister ought to 
have, or whether he smokes, or what re- 
ligious paper he takes; it does not even 
inquire if he stoops. Surely this is the 
extreme of rashness; nevertheless, we 
shouldn’t wonder if Dr. Gibson’s ministry 
in London should prove a grand success, 
blessed of the Lord to the building up of 
the church and the constant strengthening 
of the tie between pastor and people.— 
Christian at Work. 


New Church in Judsonville. 


Eprror Pactric: On the last Sabbath 
of May we were present at the organiza- 
tion of a Union Church in Judsonville, 
Contra Costa county. The Rev. Thomas 
S. Griffiths has been preaching here for 
six months or more. ‘The new church is 
composed of eleven members, nearly all 
heads of families, who represent four dif- 
ferent denominations. ‘‘Behold, how 
good and how pleasant it is for brethren 
to dwell together in unity.’’ The Rev. 
A. Williams of your city, and the under- 
signed, were present, assisting Rev. Mr. 
Griffiths. Order of exercises: Reading 
of Scripture and Prayer, by Rev. Thomas 
S. Grifiiths. Sermon, by John J. Powell, 
Nortonville; Text, The four horns, and 
four carpenters; Zechariah i: 18-21; 
Theme, The ‘‘ destroyers and builders.” 
Assent to the Confession and Covenant 
(which, by the way, was taken from our 
Hand-book), by JohnJ. Powell. Address 
to the Church, and Fellowship, by Rev. 
A. Williams. Benediction, by Powell. 
The hall was crowded to its utmost ca- 
pacity, the congregation very attentive, 
and all present felt that it was good to be 
there. It will be an occasion to be long 
remembered by all present. May the 
great Head of the Church bless this new 
organization, and make it a power for 
good in the community. 

Three united with the Congregational 
church of Nortonville, last Sabbath. 

Yours, truly, J.J. P. 


Mill’s Seminary. 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON EDUCATION 
OF THE BOARD OF TRUSTEES, 


To the Board of Trustees of Mills 
Seminary—GeEnTLEMEN: Your commit- 
tee were able to attend this year the ex- 
amination in English grammar, modern 
history, geometry, physiology, English 
literature, botany, conic sections and 
history of art, and desire to reaffirm the 
opinion expressed in the last report, that 
‘‘thorough work has been done, and that 
the pupils have not only learned to think 
for themselves, but, what is far better, 
think soundly and wisely.”’ 

Each of the classes gave evidence that 
the sentiment expressed by Mrs. T. K. 
Noble in the report of the Ladies’ Visiting 
Committee was not mere compliment. 
‘‘The real meaning of the word, Educa- 
tion, ‘to draw out’ and develop the pow- 
ers of the mind rather than to cram— 
seems throughly understood by the teach- 
ers. So entirely conversant with the sub- 
ject in hand as to be comparatively in- 
dependent of the text book, they encour- 
age each pupil to make her recitation her 
own; clothing the facts gleaned from the 
text book as her own thoughts suggest, 
and thus learning in the most thorough 
and practical manner the true use of lan- 


guage.”’ The trustees and patrons of 
the school have reason to feel proud of 
the character and efforts of the of 


instruction. 

As to the Musical Department, each 
year but adds to the fame to which this 
institution has attained in this most beau- 
tiful art of expression. 

When we remember that more than 
1,400 young ladies have- been pupils in 
this seminary, and that, inclading the 
class of 1880, 207 have graduated, and 
that these pupils are scattered all over 
the United States, the Sandwich Islands, 
Alaska, British Columbia and Mexico, it 
will appear wholly impossible to compute 
the amount of good which has been al- 
ready accomplished. 

Of the graduates since 1866, only four 
have died, and there is not an invalid 
among them, which speaks well for the 
sanitary conditions of the school. 

Although the seminary is no longer a 
private, but a public institution, under 
the care of a board of trustees represent- 
ing different Christian denominations, we 
may a ourselves that Dr. and 
Mrs. Mills are still spared to continue the 
management as in former 4% 

J. H. Wyrrue, 
Digned E. 


Married. 


BunnELt—Mospy—At Paradise, Ma 
by Rev. E. Hoskins, Charles W. 
to Miss Carrie Mosby. 


DinsmMornE—MarsHatt—At Rio Vista, June 
8, 1880, by Rev. Geo. H. Smith, Rev. E. 
H. Dinsmore and Miss Adele Marshall, 
both of Rio Vista. 

Died. 
Hrxycocxk—In Nortonville, Contra Costa Co., 


26th, 
unnell 


years. 


After all, it is said, the peach crop of 


the Sierra foothills is excellent. 


June 9th, W. Eddie Heycock, aged 17 


no Bobbins, no Shuttle, no Tension. 


Offer Extraordinary 


Automatic 


HE ONLY LIGHT RUNNING AND NOISELESS SEWING MACHINE*MADE. 
It is sold wholly upon its merits. - 


We hereby offer to parties who have owned an Automatic for Six Months 
and are dissatisfied, a New Machine of any other make, on even 
exchange. No other Company dare make such an offer. 


WILLCOX & GIBBS SEWING MACHINE Co 


124 Post Street. San Francisco; and 361 Twelfth Street, Oakland. 


Audiphone | 


Enables the deaf to hear with 
ease through the teeth. - 


Deaf Persons 


should all try it. The AU- 
DIPHONE will be sent free 
to any address cn receipt of 
$10, or on trial, C. O. D. 
and charges, at expense of 
party ordering, with option 
of return. 


Crrecutars FREE. 


OXYGEN. 


Drs. Starkey & Palen’s Philadelphia Treat- 
ments, prepared for use of invalids, at home. 

It is a sensible, pleasant and natural remedy, 
especially recommended for ailmeuts of the 
lungs and other respiratory organs. Send for 
pamphlets which afford much valuable informa- 


tion. 
H. E. Matthe ws, 


606 MonTGomery Sr., - San FRANCISCO. 
1jne-3m 


UR GRAND NEW HALL NOW OPEN— 

finest in America and as large as all 
the piano stores in San Francisco combined, 
We sell only the best and leading Pianos 
and Organs, being the most beautiful, re- 
liable and durable. Largest capital; lowest 
prices; easiest terms, $8 or $10 or upwards per 
month. Pianos, $30, $50, $100, $200, and 
upwards. No imitation or shoddy Pianos. Also, 
a supply of the great Antisell Pianos and Stand- 
ard Organs at less than New York prices. Five 
hundred Pianos to rent. Rent allowed on pur- 
chase. $250 Organs, $60. 


T. M. ANTISELL & CO, 


Cor. Market and Powell Street. 
lm 


The 


It Pays to go to 


Stuart’s 


At 961 Washington St. He pays NO RENT 
and sells all kinds of 


BOoOoOoTSAND SEXOES, 


TEN PER CENT. LESS than dealers 
on Broadway. 


961 Washington St, Oakland, bt. 9th & 10th 


I. N. Eckel, M.D. 


HOMCGOPATHIC PHYSICIAN, 
3234 Geary St... San Francisco. 


Diseases of Children a Specialty. 
Office Hours—From12‘ to 2 P. m. 


Wm. M. Cubery. 


CUBERY & CO., 
Steam Printers, 


415 Market St, 
Below First, 8. F. 


Snell Seminary. 


FOR BOARDING AND DAY PUPILS. 


568 Twe~rra Sr., OaKkLAND, 
Two blocks west of Broadway. 
Next term opens Tuésday, July 27th, 1880. 


MARY E. SNELL, 
RACHEL B. SNELL. Principals. 


H. G. PARSONS, 


PRINTER. 


518 Clay St., S. F. 
Orders for job printing promptly attended 
to 


Newspaper printing made a specialty. * 


New Cards. 


HELPS BY THE WAY. 

A packet of six elegant cards, in the finest 
style of art, each 4% by 5% inches, with texts. 
30 cts. 


WORDS FOR THE WEARY ONES. 

Same size as the last, with selections in poetry 
suited for those in trouble. Six cards. 30 cts. 
WAYSIDE GLEANINGS. 


Twelve cards in entirely new style, chaste and 
beautiful, combining the softness of the crayon 
and the beauty of steel engravings. Cannot fail 
to please. 44% by 3 inches; 25 cts. 


GEMS OF THE SEASON. 

A packet representing the different seasons 
beautifully printed, with fitting texts. 4% by 3 
inches. Twelve cards; 25 cts. 


Twelve most attractive floral cards withttexts. 
3% by 2 inches; 20 cts. " 
RUBIES. 


Packet of finely embossed cards, bright and 
taking. Twelve cards with twelve designs. 2% 
by 1% inches; 15 cts. 


American Tract Society. 


REV. FREDERIC E. SHEARER, Dist. Sec’y 


757 Market &t., S. F. 
Wanted for 


Union Savings Bank 

CorNER Broapway AND STREETs, 
OAKLAND. 

Capital, (Paid in Gold) $450,000. 

Reserve Fund, (ec.,'79) $31,ooo. 

BOARD OF DIRECTORS: 


A. C. Henry, J. West Martin, 
John C. Hayes, W. W. Crane, Jr., 
S. Huff, R. 8. Farrelly, 

R. W. Kirkham, Samuel Woods, 


Chas. W. Howard, 
D. Henshaw Ward, 


William Meek, 
Chauncey Taylor, 


E. A. Haines, Hiram Tubbs, 
J. Mora Moss, H. A Palmer. 
J. WEST MARTIN - - - President 
Vice-President 
H.A. PALMER, - - 


ASSETS, DECEMBER 3list, 1878. 
Notes, secured by mortgages worth 


double the amount loaned - $1,462,735 68 
Notes, Personal securities - - 10,685 00 
Bonds - ‘ - - - 99,206 66 
Real estate - - - - . 63,828 39 
Cash on hand - - - - 67,517 31 
Due from Banks - - - - 67,314 00 
Miscellaneous - - - - 1,704 34 

$1,772,991 38 


Due Depositors, Dec. 31st, 1878, - $1,267,530 40 

INTEREST will be allowed on all deposits re- 
maining three calendar months, beginning from 
the first of the month succeeding the date of 
deposit. 

Remittances from the country may be made 
by Express or Check upon Banks in San Fran- 
cisco, and book will be returned. 

LOANS made only upon Mortgage of Real 
Estate and Bonds. 


NEW BOOKS. 


Pictures and Stories of Long Ago. 


By Faith Latimer, author of ‘‘ Dear Old 
Stories.’’ The miracles and parables of 
our Savior, in simple language, for the lit- 
tle ones. Four colored cuts; 36 full-page 
pictures. $1.25. 

Nellie’s New Year.— By Rev. E. A. 
Rand. The story of a little girl, her joys. 
temptations and trials. 351 pp; 6 cuts. 
$1.10. 

The Signal Flag.—A capital book for 
boys and girls, who will be interested in 
the Professor’s funny flag and his charm- 
ing stories. 211 pp; 6 cuts. 90 cents. 

A Crown of Glory. — The story of a 
grandmother’s life. 200 pp; 4 cuts. 90 cts. 

Fifine.—Charming book for older classes, 
giving the story of the workingmen’s mis- 
sions in Paris under Mr. McAll. 196 pp; 
6 cuts. 90 cents. 

Women Worth Emutlating.—A book 
for young ladies. 12 mo; 7 cuts. 80 cents. 

A Thorny Path.—By Hesba Stretton. 
A most intensely interesting book. 16mo; 
175 pp; 6 cuts. 80 cents. 

Helen Grey.—A story of Christian expe- 
rience in a young girl. 16mo; 176 pp; 4 
cuts. 80 cents. 


AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY, 
757 Market street, San Franciseo. 


Sherman,H Co. 


CORNER KEARNY AND SUTTER 
STREETS. 


Pianos on Easy Installments at Cash Prices 


All instruments sold by us on the installment 
plan, are at our REGULAR CASH PRICES. 
Our Pianos and Organs are from the best ma- 
kers. Our prices and terms are the easiest of 
any reliable house on the Pacific Coast. We 
fully guarantee every instrument we sell, and 
each Piano and Organ is also accompanied with 
a guarantee from the manufacturer, 


Installment terms: $50, $100, or more 
cash; balance, $20 or $25 per month. 


Installment terms: $15, $25, or more 
cash; balance, $5 or $10 per month. 


Installment terms: $25, $50, or more 
cash; balance, $15 or $20 per month. 


Installment terms: $15, $25, or more 
cash; balance, $10 or $15 per month. 


If installment terms as quoted above do not 
exactly please, they can be changed to suit con- 
venience of customer. 

SHNRMAN, HYDE & CoO., 


Cor. Kearny and Sutter Sts 


W.E. Cuamperuarn, Jr. Tuos. A. Roprnuson. 


320 SAN FRANCISCO. 
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THE PACIFIC: 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


WEDNESDAY, JUNE 16, 1889 


Home Bircle. 


JUNE. 


‘*Give me a month ’”’ said the Summer, 
Demanding of Nature a boon. 

Thou shalt make surly Winter forgotten, 
And be with all sweet things in tune! 

The skies must be blue, the sun golden, 
Love must light the white lamp of the moon. 

‘The great mother smiled, and she kissed her, 
And the smile and the kiss were—June!”’ 


(—Henry Richards, 


Apple Blossoms. 


One Monday morning in May, when Mr. 
Castor, of the law firm of Castor & 
Brush, entered his office, he found on his 
desk a bunch of fragrant white flowers 
with that delicate flush at the heart that 
makes apple blossoms so irresistible. 

“Apple blossoms, sir,” his clerk ex- 
plained. ‘‘I spent Sunday in the coun- 
try, and brought them down thinking 
you might like to see some.’’ 

‘Mr Castor’s preoccupied face lighted 
up with pleasure. ‘“Ihank you, Mr. 
Clark,” he said. ‘‘Get some water, will 
you, John? We must keep them as 
fresh as we can. I shall want to take 
some home to my wife to-night. There; 
that looks quite country like, doesn’t it, 
Clark?’ arranging the blossoms to ad- 
vantage against the law-books and falling 
back a little to look at the effect. 

Clark smiled, and Mr. Castor went to 
work at his law cases. But something 
was the matter with him. His thoughts 
would go wandering off to the green 
meadow by the side of the river where 
Clark told him he had broken the fra- 
grant branch. 

wonder,’ he soliloquized, ‘‘whether 
it is anything like the meadow where— 
pshaw! what am I thinking of! In a 
case of ejectment—wonder if I could sing 
‘Annie Laurie: used to know that tune.’’ 
And he hummed softly to himself: 


‘¢ ‘Gave me her promise true.’ ’’—- 


just as the door was thrown violently 
open and John Edson, the most quarrel- 
some man in New York, as his friends 
and enemies both agreed, burst in. 

*¢What’s the matter now, Mr. Edson?” 
asked Mr. Castor, rising to offer his cli- 
ent a seat. 

‘*Matter? Matter enough, sir! But if 
he thinks I’m going to submit to be 
robbed by his knavery, he’ll find himself 
very much mistaken! My brother, sir, 
my own brother—think of that, sir!—is 
trying to cheat me out of my share of our 
paternal property. I want you to take 
steps immediately to stop his proceedings. 
He threatens to bring in a bill against the 
estate that will swallow up every cent— 
but what’s that? i blossoms! 
Where did you get those ?’’ 

“Mr, Clark brought them down this 
morning. Sweet, though rather out of 
place in a lawyer's office, don’t you 
think ?’ 

‘ft don’t know.’’ said Mr. Edson, 
thoughtfully, taking up the tumbler and 
smelling the fragrant things. ‘‘Where 
did these grow ?”’ | 

“Up in a little conutry village in Con- 
necticut. Clark is from the country, you 
know, and I should think from his de- 
scriptions it’s quite a pretty place. Green 
meadows and river, you know, all that 
sort of thing. But what do you want 
me to do?” 

‘‘Wait a minute, can’t you ?’’ said Mr. 
Edson, impatiently. ‘‘You lawyers are 
always in such a tearing hurry.”’ 

Mr. Castor raised his eye-brows but 
made no verbal answer to his rather in- 
consistent remark, while Mr. Edson 
'eaned back in his chair and looked at the 
apple blossoms. Ina minute he started 
up and brushed his hand across his eyes. 

*<Tt makes me think of old times,’’ he 
said. ‘‘I nearly broke my neck once 
climbing an old apple-tree for blossoms 
iike that to give to Lucy Baird, the pret- 
tiest girl in school. I fell from the top 
branch, and my brother, I never had but 
one, sir, picked me up and carried me 
home. He was real good to me all the 
long time I was sick, too. 1 think he’d 
have died for me then, and just to think 
that now we should be quarreling over a 
few hundred dollars! Castor, you 
needn’t do anything about this matter— 
just yet, at least. I—lI guess I'll go see 
him. And say,’’—rather shyly—‘‘you 
couldn’t spare me a little twig with a few 
of those blossoms on it, could you ?” 

Mr. Castor willingly broke off a branch 
and handed it to him, but he watched 
Mr. Edson’s departure with a comical 
smile on his countenance. 

‘‘Those apple blossoms are doing sad 
work in this office,’ he said laughingly 
to Clark. ‘‘I’ve lost one promising case 
through them already, and as for keeping 
my own mind on anyting legal it’s an 
utter impossibility. It’s quite evident to 
my mind that law and flowers were never 
meant to go together. I think I'll take 
them home to my wife before they do any 
more mischief.”’ 


But as he turned to go out of the office 
door he saw the office boy eyeing his 
bunch wistfully. 

“Here, John, would you like a spray ?”’ 
he asked kindly, and without waiting for 
the eager answer he saw on the boy’s lips 
he tossed him one. Then he ran down 
the office-steps humming again the tune 
that had haunted him that morning. 
looked so pleasant as he stood at the 
street corner waiting for his car, that a 
ragged little girl who saw him ventured 
to ask: 

‘*Please, mister, what is them posies ?”’ 

‘*Apple blossoms.’’ 

‘*Does they grow on trees that has 
apples on ?’’ 

“Oh my! wouldn’t I like to see ’em 
once! Say, mister, would you give me a 
little one ?’’ 

“Yes. Here, child,” breaking off an- 
other little branch and giving it to her. 
He watched her from the car window 
take off her old hat and stow away her 
treasure in that, and then, clasping it 
close to her breast, set off on a run down 
toward the lower part of the city. 


it) 


He: 


When he reached home and gave the 
branch to his wife, her faded, peevish 
face relaxed into a smile that was almost 
sweet as she took them from his hand. 

‘‘Apple blossoms!” she said. ‘‘How 
beautiful they are! Do you remember, 
Daniel, the apple blossoms that we gath- 
ered thirty years ago?’ and in another 
minute he and she together were recalling 
o'd times and associations, until the years 
that lay between their apple blossom 
times and now had dropped away, and 
the light and glory of passed days once 
more shed itself upon the gray hairs of 
se husband and the faded cheek of the 
wife, 

The ragged little girl meauwhile ran on 
for quite a little way till she came to one 
of those narrow, filthy courts crowded 
with tenement houses, and steaming with 
horrible odors in the warm May sunshine. 
She entered one of these tenement houses 
and ran lightly up the steps to her es- 
pecial domain, a little room where, besides 
herself, only Biddy Macarthy with her 
husband and baby lived. Biddy was 
sitting near the window rocking the baby 
in her arms when the child entered. 

‘‘Whisht, Meg! ‘The baby’s awful 
sick.” 

‘Don’t he get any better, Biddy ?” 
asked Meg, creeping softly to her side. 

‘No, he don’t. Oh, if I only had him 
home in the green fields of ould Ireland 
he’d be well entirely; but how can he 
breathe in this shtifling room ?’’ 

‘‘Look here, Biddy. See what I’ve 
got.”” And Meg took off her hat and 
showed the precious spray of apple blos- 
soms. ‘‘Do ye think that came from the 
green fields ye spoke about ?”’ 

Biddy gazed at it in wonder and de- 
light. ‘‘Oh, the purty things!’’ she ex- 
claimed. ‘‘It’s just the picture of those 
I’ve seen many’s the time growing in the 
orchards in the ould country. Le’ me 
take it, Meg.” 

She held it close to her face, and drank 
in the fresh, sweet perfume eagerly. 
Then she put it down to the baby, and he 
feebly smiled, 

“See!” cried Biddy. ‘‘He knows the 
swate thing. He'll get better now. 
Take it away and put it in water, Meg, 
and set it te ds he can see it.’’ 


old blacking bottle full of water, into 
which she stuck the precious twig. Then 
she sat down to look at it and listened to 
Biddy’s tales of the ‘‘ould country,”’ till 
night came, and she had to go to bed; but 
she slept with one hand on the bottle in 
which her treasure was. 

About midnight she was roused from 
strange dreams of great forests of beauti- 


ful posies like hers, by the shrill cry of 


terror and agony. 

She started up calling ‘‘Biddy! Biddy! 
what is it?’ and was answered by the 
ery, ‘‘Oh, my baby, my baby! My ba- 
by’s dead!” and the low moan of anguish 
from the stricken mother. She did the 
best she could to comfort her, but what 
could a child do for a broken heart? 

The next day the body was ready for 
the funeral. ‘The mother sat on the floor 
beside the little pine coffin in stony de- 
spair when Meg crept softly up and laid 
her cherished branch, now reduced to two 
faded blossoms, and one just bursting 
pink bud, in the baby’s hand. Biddy 
looked up and burst into tears. ‘‘God 
bless you, Meg,” she sobbed. ‘‘Shure, 
there’s lots of blossoms where he is now, 
the darlint; but it’s I that’s going to see 
these purty posies in his little hand. Oh 
my baby! my baby!” 

Mr. Edson, for his part, went down to 
his brother’s office and entered with a lit- 
tle hesitation. The brother, a man older 
than Edson, with one of those stern, self- 
repressed faces which say as plainly as 
words could, ‘‘I’ve had a hard life, and 
I don’t care a cent about you; I'll have 
what I can get, whether you suffer or 
not,’’ started as Edson came in. His 
eyes rested an instant longingly on the 
apple blossoms; but the next moment he 
drew back asking coldly, ‘‘Did you wish 
to see 

‘*Yes, George,” answered Edson, fin- 
gering the flowers awkwardly, ‘‘1 came 
to see about that matter—that—that prop- 
erty, you know. It’s a pity we should 
quarrel about it, and—and—well, I don’t 
care. You’re the oldest and had the 
hardest row to hoe always, and I guess 
likely there was fully my share spent on 
me when I was in college; and see here, 
old fellow, Ill do whatever you say if 
you ll speak to your lawyer and send him 
to my office.” 

There was a moment’s silence, and the 
younger Edson, looking down, saw his 
brother put his hand to his throat as if he 
were choking. ‘The next moment the 
elder spoke almost as awkwardly as his 
brother had done. 

‘‘It wasn’t the money I cared for, but 
—but I wanted the old place. I—well, 1 
had some old associations with it.” 

The younger brother started. Associ- 
ations? What associations of pleasure 
could George have with the old place? 
There were none, there could be none, 
except those with Lucy Baird, who had 
been for one short year his own wife, now 
laid away in Greenwood, He sprang for- 
ward. ‘‘George, did you care for her? 
You could have, won her if you had tried, 
and you knew it. She cared for me firsr 
because | was your brother Did—do 
you mean to say you gave up the chance 
of winning her for me ?’’ 


For a minute or two the Edsons might 
as well have been a couple of Frenchmen 
meeting after a long separation. The 
elder was the first to recover himself. 

‘*There, there, John,” he said, in ex- 
actly the same way he used to speak 
when they were boys together, ‘‘I’ve 
been hard, but you see I never had a 
wife to soften me, and I intended to pay 
you for-your share of the property at first, 
but—well, it’s no use talking it over. 
Of course you didn’t know, but I kept 
thinking you might have known if you 
wanted to. But there, never mind that 
now. Did you know that Midland Bonds 
are going up? I'll make a good thing 
out of them yet.”’ 

can’t stay,’’ answered Edson, open- 


a 


Meg ran off and soon returned with an j} 


ing the door, ‘‘but I’ll see you again. 
Come up to dinner with me, won’t you ?” 

‘*IT will,” answered his brother heartily, 
and with a cordial handshake they parted. 

The younger brother went straight 
home and put the precious branch of ap- 
ple blossoms, which had been a divining- 
rod to him, showing him where the rich- 
est treasure of a brother’s love lay hidden, 
into a glass and set it where he could see 
it often. ‘The older as he turned to his 
desk again saw three petals lying on the 
floor. He hesitated a moment, then 
stooped and quickly gathering them up 
laid them reverently in his pocket-book. 
—Christian Union. 


That Span New Umbrella 
If all the flustered grandpas and grand- 


mas knew how much they contributed to 
the humor of common life and the keen 
enjoyment of children by the fun they in- 
nocently make while hunting for their 
spectacles while they are all the time 
perched on their heads, they would often 
be quite reconciled to such mistakes. A 
victim of the same description was a good 
old lady who had just finished her shop- 
ping in one of the Boston dry goods 
stores. 

‘*There!’’ she cried, in an excited voice; 
‘*T should like to know what’s become of 
that ambril! Isot it up agin the counter 
when I come in, and afore I could turn 
round it’s gone—and it was only on a 
Monday that I gin four and six for’t.’’ 

‘‘What kind of an umbrella was it, 
ma’am ?” asked the polite clerk in his bland- 
est tones. 

‘*A spick and span new gingham, young 
man,’ was the-eager response, ‘‘with an 
iv’ ry handle on’t and a”’ 
‘‘Like the one in your hand, ma’am, 
for instance ?”’ 

‘‘Sakes alive!’’ she exclaimed. And 
one might have thought she saw a ser- 
pent rather than her own ‘‘spick and 
span gingham,” with its ‘‘iv’ry handle’’ 
clutched fast in her hand. She colored 
up like a druggist’s window, and went off 
amidst unintelligible excuses. She never 
felt so flustered in all her born days, as 
she told Jemima Ann when she _ got 
home.— Boston Transcript. 


JAMES FRasER, BisHop oF MANCHESTER. 
—Upon the life of a plain and compara- 
tively unknown man burst, in 1870, 
something of a surprise. One Monday 
morning he took up the letters on his 
breakfast table, ‘‘having no idea what 
would be the contents of one of them.’’ 
But, as he told an audience a short time 
afterward with much simplicity, ‘‘1 saw 
in the corner of one of them the premier’s 
Mame, and that the letter was to be for- 
warded; and | opened it with trembling, 
because something within me—a sort of 
presentiment—told me what it might 
contain. It contained an offer of the 
Bishopric of Manchester.’’ From this 
time forth, if he had been busy before, 
he was to be busier; and his mode of life 
was to be altogether changed. He was 
not then familiar with public platforms 
or large audiences; he has since been 
pratically compelled to take platform 
work to an extent that he could not posibly 
have anticipated, for it is without pre- 
cedent. And the fact of this almost 
compulsion is a proof that he is regarded 
as in his element in the work. But at 
first there was a certain shrinking from 
the prospect. ‘‘I had always lived,’’ 
he said, ‘‘and -lived contentedly, ina 
quiet little village, and nothing was fur- 
ther from my thoughts and hopes, and, 
I might most honestly say, from my de- 
sires, than to be oe a Bishop of the 
Church of England in these troublous 
times. I did not feel that I had the 
gifts; I shrank from the terrible respons- 
sibilities and the possibilities of a failure; 
but the whole course of my life has been 
a succession of providences. Whatever 
I have been, and whatever place I have 
filled, has come to me, and I have 
never once gone in search of it.’’— 
The University Magazine. 


WHITEWASHED Bapies.—A missionary 
stationed at one of the South Sea Islands 
determined to give his residence a coat: 
of whitewash. To obtain this in the ab- 
sence of lime, coral was reduced to powder 
by burning. The natives watched the 
process of burning with interest, believing 
that the coral was being cooked for them 
to eat. Next morning they beheld the 
missionary s cottage glittering in the ris- 
ing sun white as snow. They danced, 
they sang, they screamed with joy. 
The whole island was in commotion. 
Whitewash becane the rage. Happy 
was the coquette who could enhance her 
charms by a daub of the white brush. 
Contentions rose. One party urged 
their superior rank; another obtained 
possession of the brush, and valiantly 
held it against all comers; a third tried 
to upset the tub to obtain some of the 
precious cosmetic. ‘To quiet the hubub. 
more whitewash was made, and in a 
week not a hut, a domestic utensil, a 
war club, or a garment but was as white 
as snow; not an inhabitant hut had a 
skin painted with grotesque figures; not 
a pig that was not whitened, and moth- 
ers might be seen in every direction ca- 
pering joyously, and yelling with delight 
at the superior beauty of their white- 
washed babies.—Chamber’s Jonrnal 


Some men talk like angels, and pray 
with fervor, and meditate in deep recess- 
es, and speak to God with loving affection 
and words of union, and adhere to him in 
silent devotion, and, when they go abroad, 
are as passionate as ever, peevish as a 
frightened fly, vexing themselves with 
their own retlection. They are cruel in 
their bargains, and unmerciful to their 
tenants, and as proud as a_ barbarian 
prince. They are, for all their fine words, 
impatient of reproof, scornful to their 
neighbors, lovers of money, supreme in 
their own thoughts, and submit to no one. 
All their spiritual fancy is an illustration. 
They are still under the power of their 
passions, and their sins rule them imperi- 
ously, and carry them away infallibly.— 
| Jeremy Taylor. 


|LAME BACK 
WEAK BACK. 


BENSON’S 
CAPCINE 
POROUS 
PLASTER. 


Overwhelming evidence of their superiority 
over all other plasters. It iseverywhere recom- 
mended by Physicians, Druggists and the Press, 


The manufacturers received a ial award and 
the only al given for porous p rsat the Cen- 


tennial Exposi ion, 1876,at the Paris Exposition,’78, 


Their great merit lies in the fact that they are 
the only plasters which relieve pain at once. 


Price 25 Cents. 


E. D. SAWYER. A. E. BALL. 


Sawyer & Ball, 
Law Office, 


No. 502 Montgomery St., 
| SAN FRANCISCO 


Opposite Mechanics’ Institute, 


BUSINESS 


COLLECE, 
24 Post Street, 


Near Kearny, 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL 


IMPARTS A THOROUGH AND PRACTICAL 
Education in all Commercial and English 
Branches, French, German, Spanish, Drawing, 
and Telegraphy. This school, having greater 
facilities, and enjoying a more extensive patron- 
age than any similar institution on the Pacific 
Coast, continues to base its claim for recognition 
and patronage upon the good sense and enlight- 
ened judgment of the public. 


List of Faculty. 


E. P. Heald, A. B. Capp, 

H. M. Stearns, T. R. Southern, 
Della Marvin, Mrs. W. J. Hamilton, 
A. P. Du Bief, F. Seregni, 

J. P. C. Allsopp, Geo. Jebens, 

F. C. Woodbury, A. Vandernaillen, 


Its Special Advantages 


The attention to gentlemanly manners and 
correct business habits, and the fact that the 
Business Education is not confined to Book- 
keeping, Penmanehip and Arithmetic, but im- 
parts such broad culture as the times now de- 
mand for a high position in the Mercantile 
Community. 

The employment of only first-class Teachers 
in every department, and in sufficient numbers 
so as to’ give personal attention to every pupil 
Its complete system of 


Actual Business Practice 


By which pupils are fitted to enter the Counting 
House directly from the School. 

The high standing of its Graduates in the 
Business Community. 

The Pains taken to secure positions for Gradu- 
ates in good business Establishments. 

The admission of pupils of both sexes and of 
any age, so that young boys are rendered more 
manly by the fassociation of the pupils of an 
older age. i 

In having the largest and best ventilated and 
arranged School Rooms, and the largest yearly 
attendance of any Business-Training School in 
America. 

The immediate notification to parents in case 
of the absence of any pupil, and the pains taken 
to keep them informed of the progress and de- 
portment of their sons. 

The Fact that each pupil becomes an elegant 
Business Penman before Graduating. 

Its departments of Modern Languages and 
Drawing, in which each pupil can receive in- 
structions free of charge. 

Its complete Department of Telegraphy, in 
which students are fitted to enter at once upon 
their duties as Operators. 

Does not insure Life Scholarships, but gives 
thorough instruction at reasonable rates. 

Invites examination from all interested. 


The ‘‘ College Journal,’’ giving full particulars 
regarding course of instruction, terms, ete., 
may be had at the Office of the College, or by 
addressing E. P. HEALD, 

President Business College, 


San Francisco. 
july26-79 


M. SEARBY, 


Practical Pharmacist, 
869 Market st., near Fifth, 


SAN FRANCISCO, 


Prepares all the Modern Elegant Pharma- 
ceutical Elixirs, Fluid Extracts, 
Suppositories, etc. 


NEW REMEDIES 


IMPORTED OR MANUFACTURED AT THE SHORTEST 
NOTICE. 


Prescriptions compounded by competent per. 
sons, with reliable materials, and at moderate 


prices. 


BUTTERICK’S 


PATTERNS. 


MAY STYLES. 


Send for catalogues. AGENCY, 124 POST 
ST., SAN FRANCISCO. 


Agents Wanted Everywhere, 


to sell the best FAMILY KNITTING MACHINE 
ever invented. Will knit a pair of stockings, 
with HEEL and TOE complete, in 20 minutes. 
It will also knit a great variety of fancy work, 
for which there is always a ready market. Send 
for circular and terms to the TwomsLy KNITTING 
MacuineE Co., 409 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 
mchl1-17t 


No More Rheumatism 


OR GOUT. 


EUROPEAN SALICYLICA, a sure cure. A 
box of 30 powders sent by mail for $1. R. 
HENDRY, 39 Geary St., San Francisco, Sole 


Agent for the Pacific coast. Send for circular 


W. E. BARNARD & CO., 
Auctioneers and Commis- 
sion Merchants. 


Sales and purchases of every description ef- 


fected. 
Especial attention given to the sale of real 


Estate, Household Furniture and General Mer- 
chandise. 


1315 Broadway, Oakland. 


0G"Consignments solicited, on which liberal 
advances will be made. 


BAY Chry MARKET, 
1146 MARKET STREET. 
(Between Mason and Taylor streets.) 


Finest Meat Market in the city. Rates low. 
Go and buy, and you will go again. 


M. Grapwou.t & Co. tf 


amMmam$ 


Improved Turkish Imperial Russian 
and Medicated 


BATH HOUSE. 


THE FINEST IN THE WORLD! 
Prices: 

- - - > 

- - - * 


A. M. LORYEA, M.D., Proprietor, 
Nos. 11 & 13 Dupont St,. 


San Francisco, . California 
mch17—3m 


Prices Reduced. 


Muller’s Optical Depot! 


135 Montgomery St., near Bush, 8. F. 
Specialty for 30 years. Established 8. F. 
1863. 


COUNTRY ORDERS ATTENDED TO. 


NeW 


107 Montgomery St. 


Opposite the Occidental. 


C. BEACH, 


_ Bookseller and Stationer, 


Has resumed business with an elegant line 
of 


STANDARD WORKS, 
Miscellaneous and Juvenile Books. 


Photograph Albums, 
Russia and Ivory Goods. 


PINE STATIONERY. 


Special Attention given to Engraving Wed- 
ding and Visiting Cards. Arms, Crests and 
Monograms artistically designed and en- 
graved. Stamping in Colors and Illuminating 
in all its branches. 

With the new store is established the 
Agency of D. Appleton & Co., New York, 
and will carry in stock a full line of their 
publications. 

[Se Old Friends, Patrons and the Public 
invited to call. 


Open Evenings! 


SEVENTIETH 1880 
Annual Statement 


—OF THE— 


Eire 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 


—_OF— 
HARTFORD, CONN. 


$1,250,000.00. 


1810 


Capital, - 


ABSTRACT OF STATEMENT, Jan. 1,1880. 


ASSETS. 


Cash on hand, in Bank, and Cash 
Items, - - - - . 
Cash in hands of Agents, and in 
course of transmission, - - 
Rents and Accrued Interest, - - 

Real Estate Unencumbered, - - 
Loans on Bond and Mortgage (first 
lien), - - - - - - 773,324 40 
Bank Stock (market value), - 969,811 OU 
Railroad Stocks, - - - - 117,800 00 
State, City and Railroad Bonds, - 326,654 25 
United States Bonds, - - - 273,492 00 


$3,456,020 90 
SUMMARY. 


Reserve for Re-insurance, - 

All Outstanding Claims, - 

Net surplus as regards policy-hold- 
ers over all liabilities, - « 


$364,191 36 


241,695 57 
31,876 72 
630,175 60 


$1,110,629 26 
159,992 46 


2,185,399 18 


$3,456,020 90 


Geo.’L. President. 
J. D. Browne, Secretary. 


A.P. Flint, 


MANAGER PACIFIC DEPARTMENT. 


BELDEN & ORTON, - Local Agents, 
313 California Street, 8. F. 


oS” Agencies in all prominent locali 
throughout the Pacific Coast. oie 


Commercia] 


Insurance Company 
OF CALIFORNIA. 


FIRE AND MARINE. 


Office, 405 California Street, San Francisco. 


MARCUS C. HAWLEY (y, 
Dealers in 


HARDWARE and 
AGRICULTURAL 


IMPLEMENT 


San Francisco and Sacramento. 


We are sole agents for 


Buckeye Mowers and Reapers, Taylor's sy 
ky Horse Rakes, Schuttler Wagons, Reg, 
lator Wind Mills, Perpetual Hay Pregso< 
Eagle Hay Presses, Buckeye Soeq 
Drills and Sowers, Deere & Co.'s 
Gang Plows, and Gilpin Sulky 
Plows, Garr, Scott & Co.’s 
Wood Burner Engines, 


Hodges’ Haines’ Headers, and Cases’ Head rs 
Rices Straw Burner Engines, and Go}, Meda} 
Separators. 


We have also a full stock of all kinds of «. 
implements, and are 
Sole Agents 
FOR 


HOWES U. STANDARD SCAL py 


OS Send for Catalogues of Reduced Prices 
for 1880. 3m 


JOHN SKINKER 
15 Pine street, S. F 


Sole Agent for the Pacific 
Coast for 


nal] 


DU PONT’S SUPERIOR BRANDS or 


Blasting, Mining, Cannon, 


—aND— 
MUSKET POWDER. 


Also for the celebrated brands of SPORTING 
POWDER. 


Eagle Fuse Works 


Various brands—never failing—Safety Fuse 
Hemp, Single Tape, Double Hemp, Triple 
Tape, Cement No. 1, Cement No 2, Water 
Proof and Submarine. lyr 


“The Pacific” 
Purchasing Agency. 


For the purpose of facilitating communication 
between the readers of THe Pactric and its ad- 
vertisers, we have concluded to offer our services 
gratuitously to all, in the purchase of goods and 
articles usually for sale in San Francisco ; also, 
in answering any reasonable inquiry in relation 
to anything in the market. As these services 
are offered gratitously, all letters must be ac- 
companied with stamp for return answer. 
Orders should be explicit, stating how articles 
are to be sent. Address 


Publishers “ The Pacific,” 
BOX 2348. 


J. HENDERSON, Jr. 


DEALER IN 


OFARRELL ST. 


Between Stockton and Powell Streets, San 
Francisco, Cal. 


Orders by Postal Card promptly attended to. 


ALBEHERT.G. NYE, 
1033 Market St. San Francisco 


DEALER IN 


Such as 


PassE PARTOUTS, 

Epony BRACKETS, 
PANEL CHROMOS, 
Ferns & GRASSES, 

Fancy EASEES- 


GLaAss SHADES, 
GoLD BRACKETs, 
PANEL PAINTINGS, 

SEA Mossgs, 
WInDow CoRNICEs, 


Panels, Pallettes, Fans, Shells, Ete., 
For Decorating: 
ALSO, 
Elegant Steel Engraving’; 


AND NEW PATTERNS OF PICTTRE 
FRAME MOULDINGS. 


C. HERRMANN, 


Importer and Manufacturer of 


336 Kearny 


Between Bush and Pine, SAN FRANCISCO 


The Largest Stock on this Coas! 
to Choose from. 


TES 
THE FINEST HATS AT THE LOWE 
PRICES. 


Send for illustrated catalogue. 


JOHN TAYLOR. H. TAYLOM 


JOHN TAYLOR & CO. 


Importers and dealers in 


Droguists’ Glassware aud 


ASSAYERS’ MATERIALS, 


118 and 120 Market street. 
15 and 17 California stze® 


SAN FRANCISCO, 
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Miscellany. 


THE BRIDGE. 


1 stood on the bridge at midnight, 

As the clock was striking the hour, 
nd the moon rose over the city 
Behind the dark church tower. 


A 


Among the long black rafters 
The wavering shadows lay, 
-urrent that came from the ocean, 


rd the ¢ 
ae 1 to lift and bear them away. 


Seen 


4s sweeping, eddying through them 
~ Rose the belated tide, 

4nd streaming into the moonlight 

The sea-weed floated wide. 


And, like those waters rushing 
Among the wooden piers, 

4 flood of thoughts came o’er me 

" That filled my eyes with tears, 


Hew often, oh, how often, 
In the days that had gone by, 

T stood on that bridge at midnight, 
And gazed on that wave and'sky. 


How often, oh, how often 
I had wished the ebbing tide 
Would bear me away on its bosom, 
O’er the ocean wild and wide. 


For my heart was hot and restless, 
And my life was full of care, 

And the burden laid upon me 
Seemed greater than I could bear. 


But now it has fallen from me— 
It lies buried in the sea, 

and only the sorrows of others 
Throw a shadow over me. 


And I think how many thousands 
Of care-encumbered men, 

Each bearing his burden of sorrow, 
Have crossed the bridge since then. 


Forever and forever, 
As long as the river flows— 

As long as the heart has passions, 
As long as life has woes—- 


The moon and its broken reflections 
And itsshadows will appear, 
4s the symbols of love in heaven, 
And its wavering image here. 
| —Longfellow. 
“Trust God and Keep a Clear Con- 
science.’ 


A vouth, a member of the writer’s 

church, had a fine situation in a mercan- 
tile house in a large city on the Atlantic 
coust, As the pressure of custom came dur- 
ing the harvest-time of trade, his employer, 
an honorable man of the world, deemed it 
nacessary that his clerks should remain 
and work on a part of the Sabbath day. 
The young Scotsman had been taught his 
Catechism, that remembering the Sabbath 
as holy time was binding as long as the 
other nine commands of the Decalogue. 
Ile therefore most respectfully requested 
of his employer to be excused from break- 
ing the Lord’s law. But the demand was 
imperative. ‘*Write on Sunday, or seek 
another place.” In deep distress he came 
tothe writer and unfolded his sad alter- 
native. We advised him under no circum- 
stances to yield, but to trust God, and 
keep a clear conscience. He replied that 
it was almost helpless to expect. another 
situatlon, as there was such a host of ap- 
plicants constantly advertising in New 
York dailies for work in the counting- 
room. We wrote out the following, and 
on the morrow his employer retained him 
in his work: 

“WANTED, a situation in a mercantile 
house by one familiar with book-keeping 
in all its branches. He leaves his pres- 
ent place, declining to break the Sabbath. 
Reference—my former employer, 
Street ——, No.—, New York.’’ 

Thus far the record appeared in a small 
volume—‘* Mercanttie Morals,’’ prepared 
for young men entering a life of toil and 
temptations in ordinary business. But 
the sequel of such heroic an act has not 
thus far been made public. Some twen- 
ty-five years after this the writer was 

‘preaching in a city more than a thousand 
niles from the scene of the young man’s 
trial and triumph over covetousness. 
Neither had met since, nor had we a ves- 
tize of inteiligence as to whether the 
young hero was alive or dead. After 
service, on a certain Sabbath evening, a 
middle-aged gentleman approached with 
the question—‘‘Have you forgotten me ? 
I was once a member of your church near 
New York city.” I had utterly forgut- 
ten him, and could not recall a single 
feature. He informed me that he lived 
not far from that city, and he and his 
family would most gladly have a visit 
from us. He retired, and Judge L——, 
an eminent lawyer, came up and inquired 
if | knew the gentleman who had just 
spoken to me? The above facts were 
then related, and that he had joined the 
church of which the writer was pastor, 
&e. Judge L , who was also an el- 
der of the church, stated the following re- 
sults of the young man’s life-work :— 
“He is a client of our legal firm, and 
bears a Christian character of rare type. 
He has built a Presbyterian church prin- 
cipally out of his own generosity; has the 
‘Hon.’ attached to his name as an es- 
teemed member of our State Legislature. 
His daughters attend the best female 
boarding-school in our land, and he is 
tumbered among the solid men of our 
State, and is the present owner of $500,- 
000. His charities keep pace with the 
prosperity which God has vouchsafed to 

im in a straightforward path of honorable 

usiness,— Presbyterian. 


Mr. Beecher’s Method of Pulpit 
Preparation. 


“I seldom definitely choose my theme 
r text before Sunday morning.” 
“Yes, I do prepare—I make the whole 
week contributory to my Sunday service. 
tead, I observe, I eat, I sleep—all, that 
may be in preaching condition when 
Sunday comes. I avoid, as death, every- 
thing which I have found, by experience, 
epletes my nerve-force, or brain-force, 
or In any way unfits me for pulpit effort. 
. I come to the pulpit without an ache 
sd pain of body or mind, in love with all 
mankind. Mental preparedness is only 
*ne of the elements, and hardly the chief- 


i that we require in order to preach our 


Sage do you make your selection of a 


‘Well, Sunday morning comes—and, 
about an hour before service, I begin to 
think. Usually that subject which I 
find uppermost in my mind I hit upon for 
my discourse. It is natural if I keep my- 
self during the week in sympathy with all 
great vital questions which have stirred 
humanity, that on Sunday the question 
most pressing for treatment will be upper- 
most in my mind. Then I believe the 
Spirit of God has something to do with 
such matters.” 

‘*After choosing my subject, I write 
out at once its main heads as they sug- 
gest themselves to me; then being in good 
physical condition, I am ready.’’ 

‘*Yes, I vigorously keep my body under. 


| Food which excites my nerves or gives 


me too much blood, | abstain from. I 
can't eat beefsteak more than once a fort- 
night. I have great rivers of blood flow- 
ing up to my brain and dare not add too 
much to those currents. I study myself, 
and pursue those rules by which I can get 
the most work out of myself.’’ 

‘‘No; I never have blue-Mondays. If 
there is any reaction it is on Wednesday. 
I notice, when I am out lecturing, I pre- 
fer skipping Wednesday evening to any 
other. That may be the cause of it.’’— 
From the Preacher. 


> 


Practical. 


Zabdiel Adams, a Congregational cler- 
gyman of Massachusetts, in the last cen- 
tury, was noted for sharp wit and pithy 
sayings. He was apt to say pungent 
things in the pulpit, if matters went badly 
in the parish, and adjoining parishes had 
learned to fear his sharp tongue. 

A neighboring clergyman, noted for 
mildness and timidity, once proposed an 
exchange of pulpits. Mr. Adams accept- 
ed the proposal eagerly, for he was itch- 
ing to tell this people some plain truths 
about their niggardliness in neglecting 
their meeting-house. . There were broken 
panes in the pulpit window, a ragged 
cushion on the desk, and a general for- 
lornness about the sanctuary. 

Mr. Adams had prepared a stinging re- 
buke for parsimony, when his timid 
neighbor, suspecting some such purpose, 
rode over on Saturday, and exacted a 
promise that he would say nothing un- 
kind to the people. Mr. Adams reluct- 
antly consented, but a new idea occurred 
to him. Taking a little bag with him in- 
to the pulpit, he waited till the congrega- 
tion gathered. Then, looking round, as 
if feeling a draught, he examined the 
broken panes, and opening his bag, took 
out a bundle of rags, stuffed them slowly 
into the openings, and surveyed his work 
with great satisfaction. There was a 
sensation below. 

He then began the services. In the 
middle of his sermon, growing very ani- 
mated, he closed the Bible, set it aside, 
and lifting his hands impressively, sud- 
denly brought them down with great 
force on the cushion. Feathers blew out 
of the holes abundantly. 

Looking ronnd comically, he said, 
“*Bless me! how the feathers fly!’’ and 
resumed his sermon as if nothing had 
gone amiss. 

It is needless to say repairs were made 
before another Sunday, though he had 
kept the letter of his promise to the timid 
pastor. 


— 


Haydn’s Last Symphony. 


A lady writer in the Morning Star, 
giving some interesting sketches of the 
great composers, relates these impressive 
anecdotes of Joseph Haydn and his fa- 
mous symphonies. Haydn is best known 
by his immortal oratorio, the ‘‘Creation,”’ 
whose composition occupied him _ ten 
years. On one of his symphonies, writ- 
ten during his service of thirty years for 
Prince Esterhazy, the following story is 
told. The Prince, in a fit of economy, 
resolved to dismiss his orchestra. Hadyn 
wrote a farewell symphony. 

The music began as a farewell dirge 
very solemnly. Suddenly the drummer 
stopped; shut his book, snuffed out his 
candle and left the orchestra. In a mo- 
ment the flutest did the same; the trom- 
bone man soon followed. ‘Then another 
snuffed out his candle and left; then an- 
other and another, till only one violin was 
left playing alone. The Prince took the 
hint and retained his musicians. 

After Hadyn became too old and feeble 
to conduct his orchestra at Vienna, he 
was carried to the concert-room to hear 
one of his symphonies for the last time. 

When it was over he bowed to the au- 
dence, aud turning to his musicians, 
spread out his thin hands and blessed 
them in the earnest German fashion, with 
trembling voice and tearful eyes. 

Soon after this the war between France 
and Austria began, and clouds of powder 
and smoke filled his little suburban cot- 
tage in the outskirts of Vienna, where, on 
the 3lst of May, 1809, the old composer 
lay dying. 

Creeping from his bed, he sat once 
more at his instrument, and sang boldly 
and clearly the Austrian national hymn. 
On the last notes, the voice trembled and 
died away. The roar of cannon sounded 
louder and louder, but the old musician 
heard it no more. With the dying notes 
of ‘‘God Save the Emperor,” the brave 
and gentle spirit had passed away. 


— 


There is no communion so sweet, so 
safe, so honorable and advantageous as 
communion with God. There is that in 
it which exactly suits, fully satisfies, and 
infinitely delights the sublime and capa- 
cious powers of the immortal soul. Sen- 
sual delights are momentary, and rather 
surfeit than satisfy, often leaving a sting 
behind; but, in communion with God, the 
sonl finds its center and rest. Here the 
spirit returns to God who gave it. Here 
all the scattered beauties in the wide cre- 
ation are found collected together. Not 
the most exquisite painting to the lim- 
ners eye, nor the softest strains to the 
musician’s ear, nor the sweetest fragrance 
to the smell, or most delicious food to the 
palate, are worthy to be compared with 
the blessedness of communion with God. 


| — Watchman. 


Gleanings. 


The recently rendered report of the 
Connecticut School Roard gives the num- 
ber of public schools in the state as 1,63° ; 
scholars in public schools, 119,382; in 
other schvols 11,215. 


The English. Committee for organizing 
‘<Special Religious Services in Theatres, 
Halls, and Mission Rooms,” report that 
last year 304 services were held, from 
the commencement of their effort, 5,378 
services, attended by 4,384,080 persons. 


A punctilious executor in Australia re- 
fuses to pay a legacy of $7,000 left by a 
Catholic merchant to his church ‘‘to de- 
liver his soul from purgatory,” until he 
has proof that it has actually been deliv- 
ered. 


The Boston Evangelical Alliance re- 
cently appointed a Committee to prepare 
a suitable text-book from which to teach 
good morals in the public schools. Arch- 
bishop Williams is to be invited to assist 
the Committee in its preparation. 


Edmond DePressensé D. D., well 
known here as in Europe as an emi- 
nent Protestant preacher and writer, has 
been appointed secretary of the French L-- 
gation at Washington—the first instance 
in which a Protestant clergyman has been 
thus honored by France. 


Mr. Geo. C, Knapp, missionary at Bit- 
lis in Turkey in Asia, writes to ‘‘the 
Christian’’ that the famine in the Tigris 
and HKuphrates was partly owing to the 
absence a year ago of the usual quan- 
tity of rain and snow on the high lands 
of Armenia. ‘The past year they had 
their usual snowfall. 


If the golden rule was practiced more; 
if people would always do unto others as 
they would that they should do unto 
them; if they remembered that what 
pained and injured their feelings would 
have the same effect on others, and care- 
fully abstained from inflicting wounds in 
another’s heart, how much more happi- 
ness would there be in the world! Ke- 
member the rule is: ‘‘Do unto others as 
ye would that they should do unto you;”’ 
not do unto others as they do unto you.— 
Selected. 


We wonder if some ministers realize 
how long they preach; if they know how 
tedious it is to hear the same things re- 
peated half a dozen times over, when in 
the first place they are hardly worth say- 
ing? And to keep on and on, long after 
they have exhausted the subject, trying 
to say something, when it has no connec- 
tion with the text whatever? Short ser- 
mons, directly to the point, will win the 
attention, fasten the truth, and be pro- 
ductive of good. Brethren, stop when you 
get through.—Selected. 


At an American Board meeting in New 
York, Sec. Clark said that there had 
been during the last eight months an in- 
crease of twenty per cent in the receipts 
over the same period in the previous year. 
The Board has appointed forty new mis- 
sionaries. four of these are sons of mis- 
sionaries. One-seventh cf all the mis- 
sionaries of the Board, he remarked, are 
sons of missionaries. The feelings of the 
missionaries, as indicated by their corre- 
spondence, showed that they are more 
hopeful than for many years past, when 
they were cramped for means to carry on 
the work. 


It is stated that Dr. S. F. Smith, au- 
thor of *‘My country, ’tis of Thee,’’ has 
been engaged to deliver the poem at the 
coming anniversary of the alumni of 
Brown University. Dr. Smith has quite 
dropped out of sight of late years. He 
was a member of that famous class of ’29 
of Harvard, which Dr. Holmes, who was 
also amember, has sung so often. In one 
of these metrical tributes to the class, the 
Autocrat speaks of his classmate as fol- 
lows: 

‘Here comes a young fellow of excellent pith: 

Fame tried to conceal him by naming him 
SMITH.; 

But he shouted a song for the brave and the 
free; 

Just read on his medal, ‘My country,’ ‘of 
thee’ ’’ 


Captain Ammen’s Decision. 


The following account 1s related of Ad- 
miral Ammen of the United States Navy: 

‘Soon after the California gold fever 
broke out the Admiral, then Captain 
Ammen, was ordered to take command of 
three or four hundred recruits, and con- 
vey them from New York to California 
by way of Central America. Beside these 
men, the vessel was crowded with women 
and children on their way to join hus- 
bands and fathers in the land of gold. 
Six days out from New York the sailors 
showed symptoms of insubordination, and 
finally mutinied outright, the  ship’s 
crew joining in the revolt. The captain 
lost control of his men, and the suspense 
that followed was agonizing. Suddenly, 
before the mutineers had a chance to 
‘agree on any concerted plan of action, the 
young naval officer appeared on deck in 
full uniform, and ordered his recruits to 
| their places, counseling the crew in the 
meantime to return to their duties. The 
lader insolently ordered him ‘to step down 
from there;’ ‘there’ meaning the quarter- 
deck. 
triumph went up from the insubordinates, 
and a shudder of horror swept through 
the passengers, who had hoped against 
hope, that the will of one man could con- 
trol the threatening storm. Then Ca 
tain Ammen walked quickly Siete’, 
took a piece of chalk from his pocket, 
and drawing a line across the deck, said 
in a quiet way, that he would shoot the 
first man who crossed it. Then he drew 
out a pistol and waited the result. A 
shout of derision went up, and the leader 
sprang forward with an oath, only to fall 
shot to the heart; he was followed by an- 
other and another, both of whom shared 
the same fate, the three bodies forming 
an ugly barricade. The quiet bravery of 
the man, his promptness and unerring 
aim, coupled with his vested authority, 
told on the mutineers, and soon the revolt 
was over, the leaders in irons, quiet re- 
stored, and the lives of hundreds of pas- 


sengers were saved.” 


He did step down; a growl of 


RICHARDS & SNOW, 


SUCCESSORS TO BARKER & SNOW, 
IMPORTERS OF 


IRON PIPE AND 


Sole Agents for the Yale Lock Mfg Co., 


AMERICAN TACK CO., 
AND FOR THE SALE OF AMOSKEAG AXES. 


406 & 408 MARKET ST., S. F. 


PLUMBERS’ STOCK, 


‘Pacific Iron Works. 


First and Fremont Sts., between Mission and Howard, 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


RANKIN, BRAYTON & CO. 


Engines, Boilers, Marine and Stationary. Pumping, Mining and Hoisting Machinery, includ- 
ing Batteries, Amalgamating Pans and Settlers, Concentrators, Ore Feeders, Crushing 
Rolls and Rock Breakers. Also, Water Jacket Smelting Furnaces for Reducing 
Lead, Silver and Copper Ores, Quicksilver Furnaces, Retorts and Con- 


densers, Roasting and Chlorodizing Furnaces, 


Mill Ma- 


chinery, Water Wheels, etc., all of the Latest and most 
Improved Constructioa. 
Ee Agents for the Atuen Exams Governor, Coox’s Borer Ferper axp Heater 
Buckminster Rock Dzrmis anp Arm Compressors, WHEELER’s OnE Eto. 


GEO. W. FOGG, Superintendent. 


THE REPRINTS OF THE 


Four Leading Quarterly Reviews: 


THE EDINBURGH REVIEW (Whig), 
THE WESTMINSTER REVIEW (Liberal), 


LONDON QUARTERLY REVIEW 
(Conservative), 


BRITISH QUARTERLY REVIEW 
| (Evangelical), 


Blackwood’s Edinbureh Magazine, 


Which have been established in this country for 
nearly half a century, are regniarly published 
by ‘“‘The Leonard Scott Publishing Company,” 
41 Barclay St., New York. These publications 
present the best foreign periodicals in a conven- 
ient form and at a reasonable price, without 
abridgment or alteration. The latest advances 
and discoveries in the arts and sciences, the re- 
cent additions to knowledge in every department 
of literature, and all the new publications wor- 
thy of notice, are fully reported and ably dis- 
cussed. 


Terms for 1880, including postage. 


Payable strictly in advance. 
For any one Review, - $4 00 per annum. 


For any two Reviews, - 700 
For any three Reviews, - 10 00 
For all four Reviews, - 
For Blackwood’s Mazazine, 400 °° + 
For Llackwood’s and one Re- 

For Blackwood and two Re- 

views, - 10 00 
For Blackwood and three Re- 

views, - - - 1300 
For Blackwood and the four Re- 

views, 1500 


PREMIUMS. 


New subscribers (applying early) for the year 
1880 may have, without charge, the numbe.s 


for the last quarter of 1879 of such periodicals | 


as they may subscribe for. 

Or, instead, new subscribers to any two, three 
or four of the above periodicals may have one 
of the four Reviews for 1879; subscribers to ajl 
five may have two of the four Reviews, or one 
set of Blackwood’s Magazine for 1879. 

Neither premiums to subscribers nor discount 
to clubs can be allowed, unless the money is re- 
mitted direct to the publishers. No premiums 
given to Clubs. 

To secure premiums it will be necessary to 
make early application, as the stock available 
for that purpose is limited. 

Reprinted by 


The Leonard Scott Publishing Co, 


41*Barcuay St., New York. 


LADIES’ AND GENTS’ 


o-cent Coffee House, 


619 SACRAMENTO Sr., between Montgomery 
and Kearny, San Francisco. 


Ooffee and Doughnuts.................... 5 cts 
Any kind of Cake or Pie............ ..se0 5 cts 
5 cts 
19my-tf 


Sanitary Plumbing. 


Y METHOD OF PREVENTING THE 
iV introduction of SEWER GAS into houses has 
received the endorsement of the most eminent 
medical and scientific men in our city. Remem- 
ber, I guarantee a Cure. 


DAVID BUSH, 
No. 22 Post Street. 


Make Hens Lay. 


An English Veterinary Surgeon and Chemist, 
now traveling in this country, says that most of 
the horse and cattle powders sold here are worth- 
less trash. He says that Sheridan’s Condition 
Powders are absolutely pure and immensely val- 
uable. Nothing on earth will make hens lay 
like Sheridan’s Condition Powders. Dose: one 
teaspoonful to one pint food. Sold everywhere, 
or sent by mail for eight lettcr stamps. 

I. 8. JOHNSON & CO., Bangor, Me. 


THE DAVIS 


Vertical Feed 


Lock Stitch 
Family Sewing Machine. 


Entirely Different from 
all Others. 


Lightest Running Shuttle Machine 


IN THE WORLD. 


MARK SHELDON 
General Agent for the Pacific Coast, 
130 Post St., 


SAN FRANCISCO, - -_3 CALIFORNIA 


GOLDEN GATE ACADEMY 


OAKLAND, CAL. te 
REV. H.E.JEWETT,M.A., - Principal. 


A first-class Boarding and Day School for 
young men and young women, furnishing supe- 
rior advantages for all who love study. 

The next term of twenty weeks begins Tues- 
day, July 27th, 1980. 

There is both a Classical and an English de- 
partment. Young persons fitted for college or for 
the ordinary business of life in the best manner 

Apply for Cireular, and any information, to 
the Principal of the Golden Gate Academy, Oak- 
land, Cal. 


US” Special terms to sons of Home Mission- 
aries. 


PACIFIC 
THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


Bet. Broadway and Telegraph Ave, 


Oakland, California. 


Under the auspices of the Congregational 
Churches of the Pacific Coast. 

Year begins Aug. 28th, 1879, and ends the 
middle of May, 1880. 

{# For information apply to either of the 
Professors, J. A. Benton or GrorcE Mooar, 
Oakland, Cal., in person or by letter. 


G. M. PEASE, M. D., 


Surgeon, 
(PRACTITIONER OF 


125 Turk St.. : San Francisco. 


Office Hours: 1 to4p.m. Usually at home 
at 9 a.m. and 7 P. M. 


A LARGE AND COMPLETE 


Map of California 
AND NEVADA. 


This Map has just been published. 


T IS LAID OUT ON A SCALE OF TWELVE 
miles to the inch; size, 54%x4% feet. In 
compiling this work free access has been had to 
all the surveys in the Surveyor General’s offices 
of both states. The two states are laid out with 
base lines and meridians, showing the townships, 
sections, railroads, railroad lands, private grants, 
land districts, military stations, etc., etc. This 
Map is now offered for sale at 717 Montgomery 
street, San Francisco; also at the principal book 
stores on the coast. Persons desiring a copy of 
it will please order it. It will be immediately 
sent C. O. D. Price: $10, mounted; in book 
form, $5, A smaller size, from the scale 18 
miles to the inch, will be sold at $2, in book 
form; $5, mounted. 


WARREN HOLT, Map Publisher 
of the Pacific Coast. 


717 MONTGOMERY ST., 8. F, 


Patents 


Obtained for new inventions, or for improve- 
ments in old ones. Caveats, Trade Marks, and 
all patent business promptly attended to. 

INVENTIONS THAT HAVE BEEN REJECTED may 
still, in most cases, be patented by us. Being 
opposite the U. 8S. Patent Office, and engaged in 
PATENT Business EXCLUSIVELY, we can secure 

atents in less time than those who are remote 
rom Washington and who must depend upon 
the mails in all transactions with the Patent 
Office. 

When Inventors send model or sketch, we 
make search in the Patent Office and advise as to 
its patentability FREE OF CHARGE. Correspond- 
ence confidential, prices low, and NO CHARGE 
UNLESS PATENT IS OBTAINED. 

We refer to Hon. Postmaster-General D. M. 
Key, Rev. F. E. Powen, to the officials of the 
U. 8S. Patent Office, and especially to our clients 
in every State of the Union and in Canada. For 
special references, terms, advice, &c., address 


C.A.SNOW & CO. 


Opposite Patent Office, - 


Wasurnoron, D. C. 


HALL, 


12 TYLER STREET, - SAN FRANCISCO 


Purchasers of Pianos, when buying, should be 
sure to get one with three strings, and ivory key: 
instead of imitation. 

21jan-3m 


PIUM HABIT CURED at home, privately, 

at low rates. 1,000 cured in 10 years. 

Don’t fail to write Dz. Marsu, Quincy, Mich. 
13t—E.0.W. 


Congregational Directory. 


AMERICAN 


HOME MISSIONARY 
CIETY. 
Bible House, Astor Place, New York. 

Secretaries—Rev. David B. Coe, D.D.; 
Rev. Henry M. Storrs, D.D. Treasurer—Rev. 
Alexander H. Clapp, D.D. Rev. James H. 
Warren, D.D., Superintendent for California, 
Nevada and Arizona ; Stephen S. Smith, Fi- 
nancial Agent; office, No. 7 Montgomery 
Avenue, San Francisco. 
AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION. 

56 Reade St... New York. 

Secretary—Rev. M. E. Strieby. Treasurer 
—Edgar Ketchum, Esq. Rev. W. C. Pond, 
Agent, P. O. Box 1589, San Francisco. 

CALIFORNIA CHINESE MISSION. 
(Auxiliary to the American Miss. Association. ) 

Rev. J. K McLean, D.D., President ; 
Rev. W. C. Pond, (P. O. Box 1589, San 
Francisco) Secretary; E. Palache, Treasurer. 


AMERICAN CONGREGATIONAL UNION. 


Secretary—Rev. Wm. B. Brown, D.D., 49 
Bible-House, N. Y. Treasurer—N. A. Cal- 
kins, 69 Bible House, N.Y. Stephen S. 
Smith, Financial Agent, No. 7 Montgomery 
Avenue, San Francisco. 

AMERICAN BOARD C. F. M. 
Missionary Rooms, Cong. House, Boston. 
Secretaries—Rev. N. G. Clark, D.D; Rev. 

E. K. Alden, D.D. Treasurer—Langdon S. 

Ward. C. P. Bush, D.D., District Secretary, 

39 Bible House, New York. E. P. Flint, Fi- 

nancial Agent, 408 California street, San 

Francisco. 

CONGREGATIONAL PUBLISHING SO- 
CIETY. 


Congregational House, Boston. 


Secretary—Rev. J.O. Means, D.D. Treas- 
urer—Wm. O. Grover, Cong. House, Boston. 


CENUINE FRENCH & 
ENCLISH COODS 


AT 


Greatly Reduced Rates 


Pilot Cloth, Beaver, and Diagonal Suits 


Overcoats and Ulsters, to order, from.... 12 
Business .. 5 


All Goods well made and trimmed. 


Money returned if goods are not 
satisfactory. 


Orders executed at the shortest possible 
notice. 


Strictly One Price. 


All goods marked in plain figures. 


MCDONALD & WILLIAMS, 


MERCHANT TAILORS, 


14 Montgomery Street Ss. F. 
oS" Remember the Number. 


Montgomery’s Hotel, 
227 and 229 Second street, San Francisco. 
CHARLES MONTGOMERY, Proprietor. 


This hotel is situated ina most central and 
healthy location, and is conducted 
on the strictest temperance 


principles. 
Board and Lodging per day 75c to................. 
Board and Lodging per week, $4 to.............. Ss 


Free carriage from the hotel. 


OJAI HOUSE. 


NORDHOFF, Ventura County, CAL. 


For visitors to the beautiful Osa1 Vauugy. Ele 
vation about 1000 feet. Surrounded by moun- 
tains, and sheltered from winds and fog. Seene- 
ry fine. Climate unsurpassed for lung and 
asthmatic troubles. 


Carriage and Saddle horses Supplied. 


Parties met with carriage at Santa Barbara, 
Santa Paula or San Buenaventura, if desired. 
Charges reasonable. Address, 

BARROWS. 


25feb-lyr Fe 
Lovely s C 
ovely Cotlages. 
605 and 607 Pine St., between Dupont and 
Stockton. San Francisco. 
Comprising five buildings, containing sixty 
family and single rooms, with gardens and 
porches combining all the comforts of a country 
home in the heart of the city. Tourists and 
families accommodated with rooms, two to 
bits per day, $5 to $20 per month; meals 9 
cents, or $4.50 per week. 
GEO. 8. LOVELY, Proprietor. 
tf Since September, 1858. 


For Sunday-schools! 
For Temperance f 
The Best New Books! 


TEMPERANCE JEWELS, 


By J. H. Tenney and Rav. E. A. Horrman, has 
every qualification to be a standard Temperance 
Song Book. Choice hymns and songs, and 
music in excellent taste, are found throughout. 
There are nearly a hundred songs. Specimen 
copies mailed for 35 cts. $3.60 per dozen. 


(The older and larger boook, Hutc’s Tem- 
PERANOE GLEE Book, (40 cts.) retains its great 
popularity.) 


WHITE ROBES! 


The purest, sweetest and best of Sunday-School 
Song Books, Mailed for 30 cents. 
$3.00 per dozen. 


TEMPERANCE LIGHT, 


By G. C. Huae and M. E. Servoss, is a perfect 
“electric” light for radiance and beauty. Has 
32 of the very best songs by 27 of the very best 
authors, and sells for $10 per hnndred. Mailed 
for 12 cents. 


(New High School Song Book, Taz Wetcoms 
Cuorus, is nearly through the press.) 


Oliver Ditson & Co., Boston. 
C. H. Ditson & Co., J. E. Ditson & Co., 
843 B’dway, N. Y. 1228 Chestnut St., Phila. 


14-STOP ORGANS, 


stool, book & music, boxed and shi , only $85. 
New Pianos $195 to $1,600. an 
instrument be sure to see his Mid-summer offer, 
Ulustrated, free. Address DANIEL F. BEATTY, 
Washington, N. J. 


“The Paci” aims t0 be Complete 


Family Newspaper. 
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THE Paciric: SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


[WEDNESDAY, JUNE 16, 


SAN FRANCISCO, GAL. 


Hews Summary. 


Pacific Coast. 
CITY. 


Notice is given that the furniture of 


the Grand Hotel will soon be sold at 
auction. 


The contract to furnish prisoners sub- 
sistence at 14.99 cents each, per day, 
has been awarded to G. Cuneo. 


Mary Francis Sherwood Hopkins has 
petitioned the Board of Equalization for 
a reduction of the assessment of the estate 
of the late Mark Hopkins from $4,000,- 
000 to $573,644.04. 


The task of the census-takers in this 
city is nearly or quite complete. Indica- 
tions are that the report will show the 
population to be considerably below the 
directory estimate of 305,000. 


The contract for sweeping the streets 
was awarded last Monday night in the 
Board ofSupervisors to E. H. Martin & 
Co. for$43 per mile for wide and narrow 
streets in the lump. This is $35 less 
per mile than the»sum for which the 
work has heretofore been done. 


General John A. Halderman, who was 
recently appoined by the President of the 
United States Cousul at Bankok, Siam, 
arrived in this city on Saturday, and will 
sail for Hongkong on the Oceanic next 
Thursday. Gen. Halderman has served 
in the war, and has since acted as Mayor 
of Leavenworth. 


At a meeting of the Bunker Hill Asso- 
ciation to take measures for the proper 
observance of the 105th anniversary of 
the Battle of Bunker Hill tomorrow, a 
letter was read from Congressman Horace 
Davis, stating that the Secretary of War 
had decided that the national salutes 
should be fired from the fortifications in 
San Francisco harbor. It was finally de- 
cided to celebrate the day by a reunion 
and picnic at Belmont Park. H. A. 
Gorley will deliver an oration at the 
reunion; Walter Leman will read an orig- 
inal poem; Professor J. H. Meredith 
will sing ‘‘The Sword of Bunker Hill,”’ 
Rev W. L. Githens will deliver an ad- 
dress. 


CHANGE OF SAILING TIME OF THE OcE- 
anic.—The following letter from Chinese 
Consul Bee was sent to the Superintend- 
ent of the Occidental and Oriental Steam- 
ship Company, Monday: 

H. I. C. M. } 
San Francisco, June 14, 1880 | 

W. W. Waddell, Superinjendent O. 
and O. Steamship Line.—Stir: The Of- 
ficials of the Chinese Merchants’ Exchange, 
on behalf of the mercantile interests they 
represent, and their countrymen gener- 
ally, have requested me to most respect- 
fully request of you and the managers of 
the Occidental and Oriental Steamship 
Company the postponenent of the depart- 
ure of the Oceanic until Saturday the 
19th inst. 

In explanation of this request I am in- 
structed to inform you that it is wholly 
based upon the idea of according the 
Honorable Commission now en route to 
China to negotiate a new treaty two 
days more time to investigate what is 
familiarly known as ‘‘the Chinese quar- 
er.’ In this Commission I am asked 
to use my influence; I can only say 
that those urging the foregoing are 
your patrons and shippers of ninety 
per cent of the cargo for the Oceanic, and 
that the request is in the interest of truth 
and justice between man and man-—no 
more nor no less. I have the honor to be 
your obedient servant, 

Frep A. 
H. I. C. M. Consul. 


In accordance with the foregoing request, 
the sailing of the Oceanic has been post- 
poned until Saturday. 


STATE AND COAST. 


There is a rose-bush in Oakland that 
produces five distinctly different colored 
roses. 


A heavy white frost covered the roofs 
and sidewalks in Gold Hill and Virginia 
last Wednesday morning. 


The Prescott Democrat says it will be 
disappointed if the present census will 
not give Arizona Territory a population 
of over 60,000. 

Benson has been reached by the South- 
ern Pacific railroad track, and the first 


train starts on the 21st, when town lots 
will be sold. 


The good news comes from the potato 
fields of San Mateo county that no blight 
is visible. It is time for it to become 
noticeable, if it comes as in former years. 


Freight from the Missouri river to Al- 
amare on the Rio Grande, over the 
Achison, Topeka and Santa Fé railroad 
is rated as follows: First-class, $4.15; 
second-class, $3.60; third, $3.15; fourth, 
$2.50; special, $2.25. 


Real estate in Guaymas has appreciated 
wonderfully in value, owing to the pres- 
ence of the railroad there, and town lots 
are still increasing in price. Five hun- 
dred Yaqui Indians are at work on the 
railroad, which is now graded seven miles 
out from the lower part of Guaymas. 


A former resident of Bodie, now in 
Leadville, Col., writes from that place 
under date of June Ist: ‘‘Since I have 
been here we have not had a day without 
a storm of some kind. It snowed night 
_before last, yesterday and part of last 
night. Rents are high here; rooms, from 
$7 upwards; stores, from $30U and $400; 
meals, 75 cents and upward; dish of cu- 
cumbers, 50 cents; dish of asparagus, 25 
cents; dish of green peas, 25 cents; dish 
of green onions or radishes, 25 cents. 
Value in market: Qne cucumber, 50 
cents; one bunch asparagus, 40 cents; 
one pound green peas, 25 cents; one 
bunch green onions, 15 cents; one pound 
lettuce, 50 cents.” 


Eastern. 

It is stated upon competent authority 
that 150 miles of the Northern Pacific 
Railroad west of the Missouri river, will 
be ready for business this summer; the 
105 mile stretch from Bismarck to the 
Yellowstone will be ready for rolling 
stock next fall. 

Secretary of the Navy, Thompson, is 
daily expected to arrive at this Coast. If 
he is not here within the present week 
there is every probability of his coming 
out in cnmpany with President Hayes, 
who is expected about the middle of July. 

An excursion party of 150 persons is 
to leave Chicago on the Ist of July next 
for San Francisco. 


train on the Pennsylvania Road to-day 
ran from Philadelphia to this place, ninety 
miles, in ninety-three minutes, stopping 
four times and slowing up twice to cross 
the bridges. : 7 

On the night of June 11th, a very 
dark, foggy night, two steamers, the 
Stonington and Narragansett, came in 
collision on Long Island sound. The 
Narragansett took fire, and sunk in a 
very few minutes. About 300 passen- 
gers were on board, of whom 30 or more 
were lost. Somebody terribly blundered. 
Nowhere are we safe, except in God’s 
keeping. 

A terrible flood is reported in Wiscon- 


| sin, destroying over, $1,000,000 worth 


of property. Also fearful storms in New 
Hampshire, Ohio, Indiana, and other 
parts of the East. A thankful people 
we ought to be. 


Sabbath-School Lesson. 


PREPARED BY REV. M. WILLETT. 


Lesson for Sunday, June 27, 1880— 
Gal. v: 138-26; vi: 7, 8. 
The Flesh and the Spirit. 


The Galatian churches, to whom this 
Epistle was addressed, were founded by 
St. Paul during his second missionary 


journey. The people were Gauls who 


had settled in the center of Asia Minor 
in the third century B. C. They mani- 
fested the characteristic fickleness of the 
Gallic race. They received the Apostle 
at his first visit with extreme joy, but 
were soon shaken in their fidelity to him 
and the Gospel, and were now transfer- 
ring their allegiance to false teachers. 
The date of this Epistle can only be 
gathered from indirect sources. Some 
think that it was written from Ephesus 
during Paul’s long residence there, from 
54 to 57; but the majority of the author- 
ities upon the question seem to concur in 
the opinion that it was written from Cor- 
inth in the winter of 57-58. ‘The false 
teachers had denied his Arostolic author- 
ity, and had insisted that circumcision 
was necessary to salvation, thus making 
Christianity but a Jewish sect. The ob- 


ject of the Epistle, then, was to defend 


his Apostolic authority and to expose the 
Judaistic error by which they were being 
deceived. This has been done in the 
preceding part of the Epistle, and with 
the first verse of the lesson begins the 
third or hortatory portion of the letter. 


FREEDOM NOT LICENSE. 


The idea that the Christian is one 
called to freedom or liberty runs through- 
out the polemic part of this Epistle. The 
Jews at one time, he tells us, were chil- 
dren under bondage to the elementary 
lessons of the world, and a child differs 
nothing from a servant, though he be 
lord of all; but when the fullness of time 
was come God sent forth his Son, born of 
a woman, born under the law, to redeem 
them that were under the law, that we 
might receive the adoption of sons. 
‘¢ Wherefore thou art no more a servant, 
but a son,” he says. Moreover, he says 
we, brethren, are the children of prom- 
ise, as Isaac was; we are not the children 
of the bondwoman Hagar, but of the 
freewoman Sarah. Our Jerusalem is the 
one above, which is free and the mother 
of us all; while their Jerusalem is the 
one that now is, and is in bondage with 
her children. His exhortation then is, 
to stand fast in the liberty wherewith 
Christ hath made us free, and be not en- 
tangled again with the yoke of bondage. 
But now that we are free, can we do as 
we please, even if it be our pleasure to 
sin? This subtile question is one which 
Paul takes pains to answer whenever he 
is enforcing this doctrine of liberty. In 
the sixth chapter of Romans he asks: 
‘‘ What then? Shall we sin because we 
are not under the law, but under grace? 
God forbid! Know ye not that he whom 
ye yield yourselves servants to obey, his 
servants ye are to whom ye obey; 
whether of sin unto death or of boli. 
ence unto righteousness? But God be 
thanked that ye were the servants of sin, 
but ye have obeyed from the heart that 
form of doctrine which was delivered 
you. Being then free from sin, ye be- 
came the servants of righteousness.”’ The 
particular temptation by which they 
would be beset was that of despising and 
bitterly contending with those in the 
Church who yet clung to some of the 
Mosaic rites. How does the Apostle 
show that this ought to be avoided ? 

1. Their freedon only brought them 
into bondage to love, if love could be 
called a state of bondage. By love, he 
says, serve, or more literally, be in bond- 
age to one another. The whole law of 
the kingdom into which they had entered 
—yea, even of the kingdom from which 
they had come forth—could be summed 
up in this: ‘‘ Thou shalt love thy neigh- 
bor as thyself.” « 

2. ‘* If ye bite and devour one an- 
other, take heed that ye be not consumed 
one of another.’ If they followed the 
the spirit of strife and division, it would 
simply result in the annihilation of their 
spiritual life. To allow liberty to become 
license, then, would be selt-destructive. 


THE WORKS OF THE FLESH. 


We are not to suppose that verse 16 
is without connection with that which 
precedes. It refers back to verse 13, 


‘repeating and explaining it. He has 


JersEY Crry (N. J.), June 14.—A_ 


said, ‘‘ Use not liberty for an occasion to 
the flesh.’” Now he goes on ‘to say: 
‘‘What I mean is this: Walk in the 
spirit, and ye shall not fulfill the lust of 
the flesh.”” To be in a state of liberty 
presupposes that one is under the influ- 
ence of the Holy Spirit, and if we are 
led by the Spirit we cannot be under the 
dominion of the flesh, for they are oppo- 
sites. Asa proof of this opposition, he 
refers to the experience of every one who 
is striving to mount higher, that he can- 
not do the things he would. Then fol- 
lows, in verse 18, a passage in which he 
weaves this fact of opposition between 
the flesh and the spirit into the 
general argument which he is making 
throughout this Epistle against the posi- 
tion of the false teachers, that men are 
yet under the old Mosaic law. ‘The ar- 
ugment is this: the law is made for 
the flesh and the works of the 
flesh; the spirit and the flesh are 
contrary the one to the other; there- 
fore, if we are led by the spirit we can- 
not be under the law. ‘This argument 
may be reinforced for our minds if we re- 
member the question he asks at the be- 
ginning of the third chapter: ‘‘ This only 
would I learn of you, Received ye the 
Spirit by the works of the law or by the 
hearing of faith?’ The description 
which follows, of the works of the flesh 
and the works of the spirit, substantiates 
the assertion that, if we are under the 
spirit, which represents the one, we can- 
not be under the law, which represents 
the other. It is quite difficult to draw 
the lines of distinction between all these 
words. The word translated ‘‘ fornica- 
tion’’ means general impurity. The 
word rendered ‘‘ lasciviousness ” is omit- 
ted in the best manuscripts. The word 
rendered ‘‘ wrath” might better be trans- 
lated ‘‘jealousy.” It is very apparent 
from this delineation of the works of the 
flesh that by the word ‘‘ flesh ” here 
something more than mere physical appe- 
tite-is intended. We have enumerated 
the most spiritual and intellectual of acts 
in this catalogue, as well as uncleanness 
and drunkenness. By the word ‘‘ flesh’’ 
is meant the whole unrenewed nature of 
man. 


THE FRUIT OF THE SPIRIT. 


While it is quite alien to the fervid 
style of Paul to attempt a detailed logical 
opposition in these two lists, yet we can 
read while running the natural difference. 
In place of the passionate outbreaks in way 
of heresies, seditions and murders spring- 
ing from the spirit of pride, selfishness 
and jealousy, we have, as a fruit of the 
spirit, ‘‘ love, joy, peace, long suffering, 
gentleness, goodness, Where 
before we have been reading of sensual- 
ities which imbrute, here we have tem- 


perance, by which is indicated the hold- 
ing in of the lusts and desires. 
is said, ‘‘ Against such there is no law, 


W hen it 


we may suppose that the same idea is 
conveyed asin 1 Timothy i: 9, where we 


read: ‘* Knowing this, that the law is not 


made for a righteous man, but for the 
lawless and disobedient, for the ungodly 
and for sinners, for unholy and profane, 
for murderers of fathers and murderers of 
mothers, for manslayers.”” We are fur- 
ther taught that this bringing forth the 


fruit of the spirit is to be no easy work. 


It is to be a process of crucifixion. We 
are also exhorted not only to live in the 
Spirit, so far as our inner life is concern- 
ed, but also to walk in the Spirit in that 
outward deportment and conduct by 
which the inner life is so much judged. 
Then, with special application, probably, 
to the parties then dividing the Galatians, 
he exhorts them not to be desirous of 
vain glory; the strong not provoking, 
the weak not envying. 

Our lesson closes with a quotation from 
the following chapter, so clear in meaning 
and so apt an illustration of the foregoing 
truth as to need no comment: ‘‘ Be not 
deceived; God is not mocked, for what- 
soever a man soweth that shall he also 
reap. For he that soweth to his flesh 
shall of the flesh reap corruption; but he 
that soweth to the Spirit shall of the 
Spirit reap life everlasting.’’ 

LESSONS. 


1. The freedom and liberty which the 
Christian enjoys from the bondage of Mo- 
saism and the curse of the law is a free- 
dom under the leadership of love. To 
the question, ‘‘ Shall we sin because un- 
der grace ?’’ the voice of thunder an- 
swers, ‘‘ God forbid!’’ 

2. The compared results of a life de- 
voted to the flesh and a life devoted to 
the spirit commend the one and shock us 
in the other. We cannot escape, how- 
ever, the consequences of our walking 
and sowing. However much we may 
long for the good results of the one life 
and abhor the fruitage of the other, 
‘‘ whatsoever a man soweth that shall he 
also reap.”’ 


London Letter. 


SOCIETY AND BEEF. 


Lonpon, England, May 29th, 1880. 


We are treading close upon the heels of 
the London season. What, then, are 
prospects for trade and pleasure during 
the coming months, when the metropolis 
will be tuned into one huge fair, the 
streets crowded, the roadways blocked 
with carriages, the daytime almost too 
brief for the fulfillment of innumerable 
engagements, night literally turned into 
day, and society hurrying to and fro be- 
tween dinner-party and ball, cricket 
match and flower show. ‘The most cons 
firmed grumbler can scarcely look with 
jaundiced eyes on the summer programme 
that is already issuing. On all sides 
there are signs of encouragement and 
promise. The youthful are cheerfully 
determined to face the fatigues of society, 
and the middle-aged follow their lead. 
The Prince and Princess of Wales with 
their popular boys safe and sound from 
their sea-trip, are prepared as ever to de- 
vote themselves to the service of the pub- 
lic, and will be found wherever there is a 
good work to be inaugurated or a deserv- 
ing charity to be encouraged. Philan- 


tropy, science, art, literature, music, and 


years four months and ten days. 


the drama—none of these things will be 
neglected oy the Heir to the Throne of 
England, whose genial countenance will 
most certainly be seen wherever his pres- 
ence can promote what is useful, and 
wherever his assistanre is requisite for the 
better developement of manly sports and 
exercises. Meanwhile political antago- 
nism and doubt are at anend. ‘The new 
Parliament will soon have settled down, 
and the busiuess of the session got into 
good working order. New brooms will 
do their utmost to sweep clean; work and 
play will be cheerfully alternated; and, as 
there is a vast amount of labor to be ac- 
complished, in order that promises may 
be duly fulfilled, there is every prospect 
of a busy session, which means a season 
protracted far into the sultry days of 
summer. 

Notwithstanding the seven prohibitory 
regulations that restrict the traffic, the 
importation of cattle from foreign coun- 
tries has of late gone on increasing. In 
1878 the number of foreign animals 
landed at the six privileged ports was 1,- 
200,323. In 1879 it was 1,241,847, 
and if, as most people expect, trade con- 
tinues to improve and wages rise, the im- 
port will, of course, grow rather than fall 
off. The fact that some 15,000 cattle 
are killed every week at the Deptford 
landing place should indicate that not only 
is the foreign cattle trade a large one, but 
that the regulations enforcing slaughter at 
the port of debarkation must seriously 
raise the price.of beef. It may thus 
come to be a grave question whether it 
would not be possible to relax the re- 
strictions now placed upon the import of 
cattle from the United States. There is 
no virulent type of disease raging in that 
country. No case of plague can be dis- 
covered within its frontiers; and, although 
sometimes cattle from American ports 
show symptons o uro-pneumonia when 
they are ded, eA ss be borne in 
mind that when brought over alive they 
are exposed to weather of the worst sort 
and deprived of exercise in captivity. 
‘The strongest and healthiest animals, in 
such circumstances, may contract pul- 
monary disease, but, for all that, it may 
very well be that no pluro-pneumonia 
was among them when they were put on 
board ship. If this be the case—and 
there is good scientific authority for say- 
ing that it is so. Mr. Mundella should 
set about making the foreign cattle trade 
as free as is compatible with general 
safety. Weshould put America on the 
same footing as Spain and Portugal. 


— = 


American Tract Society. 


ABSTRACT OF THE ELEVENTH ANNUAL RE- 
PORT OF THE SOCIETY— PACIFIC AGENCY, 


The total circulation through the De- 
pository was in value $32,493.58. Of 
this $903.32 was in periodicals published 
by the society, and $725.91 was in grants 
made from the Depository to Churches, 
Sabbath-schools, Hospitals, Seamen, Sol- 
diers, Sailors, and Missionaries at home 
and abroad. 

Twenty-three colporteurs were employ- 
ed during a part or whole of the year, ag- 
gregating the labor of one man for six 
They 
addressed 467 public meetings, found 
1137 families destitute of all religious 
books except the Bibie, and 771 families 
without a copy of the Bible. They vis- 
ited 1,408 families of Roman Catholics, 
found 2,576 Protestant families who ne- 
glect evangelical preaching, and visited 


in all 10,860 families, in 6,891 of which | 


they prayed or conversed on the subject 
of personal religion. Of the 


GOOD RESULTS ALREADY ACCOMPLISHED, 


We note that one colporteur reports a 
union meeting on his sparsely settled field, 
at which he preached nearly every day. 
More than seventy professed Christ in 
these meetings, and large church acces- 
sions were made. Another writes: ‘‘Not 
less than fifteen conversions have occur- 
red in the meetings where I have labored, 
and many precious scenes been witnessed 
in my visits from house to house.’’ 

At a prayer-meeting in a locality vis- 
ited annually for seven years by one of 
the colporteurs, thirty persons recently 
gave the origin of their first serious 
thoughts on the subject of religion. Near- 
ly everyone placed the immediate origin 
in the perusal of books he had obtained 
from the colporteur, and the colporteur 
writes: ‘‘ I] wish you could have heard 
one of them in his appreciation of the 
book, and with a hearty God bless our 
colporteur!”’ | 
' Rev. 5. V. Blakeslee, for many years 
connected with l'HE PacrFic, is now one 
of the colporteurs of this society. He 
says: ‘‘ Many have spoken to me like 
one woman, who said: ‘ I am so glad you 
have called. In England we often had 
ministers and other Christians visit us, 
but we are now nearly nine miles from 
church, and poor, so that with our little 
children we cannot go, and for eight years 
no one before has called to talk with us 
on religion as youhavedone. I hope you 
will call again.’ ”’ 

And another said: ‘‘I1 am glad you 
have come to see us. We are seven 
miles away from any church and cannot 
go to public worship.’ ’ 

In the house of a bachelor, a man, 
over fifty years of age, said with emo- 
tions he could scarely restrain, ‘‘l ama 
poor sort of a fellow, out of the way ofa 
church most of the time for over twenty 

ears, but for the last two years I have 
oe trying to become a Christian. Ihave 
put away all liquor, observed the Sab- 
bath, and I it my Bible and pray every 
day, yet I do not find that joyous change 
others speak of.’’ I'spent half an hour 
with him directing him to a consecration 
of himself to Christ and an ample trust 
in him. I prayed with him and he also 
prayed. On my leaving he said: ‘‘ lam 
glad you called. It has done me good 
and I hope I shall profit eternally from 
this visit.”’ 

Many of the colporteurs speak of the 
encouragement they have received in vis- 


iting 


ROMAN CATHOLIC FAMILIES. 


Mr. Blakeslee says: ‘‘In one family 
there was an interesting mother, lately 
bereft of a son. He had died in a most 
happy, triumphant manner in the Protes- 
tant faith, surpassing in his experience all 
of which I everheard. I found no Bible, 
but supplied one that I hope may prove 
a source of much blessing.’ ’ 

To enter the open doors among the 
many classes that welcome the labor, the 
report says there should be six times as 
many colporteurs as have yet been em- 
ployed. 

The society is unable to respond as lib- 
erally as it wishes to many applications 
for tracts to aid ministers and laymen, 
and to establish Sunday-schools in new 
places. 

At the anniversary held recently in 
New York, one of the Secretaries, Rev. 
W. W. Rand, showed how great was the 
mistake in the minds of some, who sup- 
posed the society to be rich, and able to 
carry on its missionary work without do- 
nations from the churches. ‘There is great 
need of funds in order to carry on the 
work as hitherto prosecuted, and a great 
call for enlarged effort. 

Donations may be sent to O. R. Kings- 
bury, Esq., 150 Nassau street, New 
York City, or Rev. Frederic E. Shearer, 
757 Market street, San Francisco, Cal. 


Publishers’ | opartment, 


Entered at the Postoffice at San Francisco as 
second-class matter. 


THE PACIFIC CLUBBING LIST. 


We will send THe Pactric one year (price 
$2.50 a year) to any new subscriber, or to any 
old subscriber renewing in advance, with any of 
the following publications, for the price named 
in the second column. The price in the first 
eolumn is that of the publication named alone. 
Each column includes prepaid postage. After 
the receipt of the first copy of any publication, 
complaints, if necessary, should be sent to the 
office where it is printed. 


American Agriculturist........... $1.50 $3.50 
at 3.00 5.00 
Demorest’s Monthly Magazine. .... 3.00 4.50 
Godey’s Lady’s Book.............. 2.00 4.00 

4.00 5.50 

4.00 65.75 
Scribner’s Monthly............... 4.00 5.70 


THE Paciric will be sent sree for one year to any 
person sending the names of three new sub- 
scribers, with the money. 

Any old subscriber sending the name of one new 
subscriber, with $2.50, can have his own paper 

_ another year for $1.75: 

Payment for Tue Pacriric, when sent by mail, 
should be madein Money Orders, Bank Checks 
or Drafts. When neither of these can be pro- 
cured, send the money in a registered letter 
to Tue Pactiric. All postmasters are required 
to register letters whenever requested to do so. 

The date against your name on the label of your 
oa shows to what time your subscription is 
paid. 

RENEWALS.—One week is required after receipt 
of money by us before the date opposite your 
name on your paper can be changed. 

The Courts have decided that all subscribers to 
newspapers are held responsible until arrear- 
ages are paid and their papers are ordered to 
be discontinued. 

New subscriptions can commence at any time 
during the year. 

The publishers must be notified by letter when 
subscriber wishes his paper stopped. All 
arrearages must be paid. 

Always give the name of the Postoffice to which 
your paper is sent. Your names cannot be 
found on our books unless this is done. 

We bespeak the attention of our readers to our 
advertising columns. Our advertisers are our 
friends. They help us to publish our paper. 
They are also the friends of our subscribers, 
because without their patronage we could not 
furnish THe Pactric at the low price for which 
it is now offered. Besides, we have some feel- 
ing of gratitude, and are anxious to give as 
good as we receive. We want our advertising 
friends to find that it pays to make their busi- 
ness known through our columns. We can 
do this if our readers will bear them in mind, 
and give a share of their patronageto those 
who are thus assisting us. 

All letters on business should be addressed to 
THE Paciric, No. 7 Montgomery Ave., San 
Francisco ; Postoffice box 2348. 

The subscription. Price of Tue Pactric is $2.50 
in advance ; $3.00 after three months—which 
rates include the payment of the postage by 
us. 


For Turoat DisEasEs AND Covuaus. — 
** Brown’s Bronchial Troches,’’ like all other 
really good things, are frequently imitated, 
and purchasers should be careful to obtain 
the gennine article, prepared by John I. 
Brown & Sons. 


How to Get a Watch. 


To any one who will send me the names 
and P. O. address of four new subscribers to 
the ‘‘ILLUSTRATED CHRISTIAN WEEKLY,”’ at 
$2.50 a year and ten dollars, I will send by 
“registered’’ mail, a Stem-Winding Watch, 
—a marvel of simplicity and accuracy and a 
reliable time-keeper, suitable for men in any 
profession or department of labor. I can 
recommend it highly from personal trial as 
well as the testimony of others. It is nota 
toy, but areal watch. The face is covered 
with solid cut crystal, showing the move- 
ment without opening the case. Sample 
copies of the paper furnished on applica- 


tion to 
Rev. Freperic E. SHEARER, 
757 Market St., San Francisco Cal. 


THERE Is a great demand for reading mat- 
ter, religious and secular, at the jail, pris- 
on, House of Correction, and Hospital. If 
persons having books or papers that they can 
spare will leave them at the office of Tue 
Pactric, they will be placed in these institu- 
tions. tf 


We again call attention to the advertise- 
ment in another column of Albert G. Nye, 
1033 Market street, and advise all our readers 
to call and see the great variety of articles 
which he constantly keeps on hand to adorn 


the homes of his patrons, This isa special- 
ty with Mr. Nye. 


To Hovusexrrrers.—In purchasing canned 
goods, pickles, jellies and preserves, it is wise 
to bear in mind that the manufactures of C. 
James King-of Wm. & Co. are the best and 
the cleanest. An inspection of their prem- 
ises, corner Broadway and Sansome Sts., 
convinces one of this at first sight; and the 
fact that only white labor (girls and women) 
is employed, is known as extensively as the 
fact that they are the only establishment on 
this continent that has ever been awarded a 
gold medal for hermetically sealed goods, 


BOWEN BRos. 
428 and 432 Pine st. 


OFFER FOR SALE 


New, Pure LEastery 
Buckwheat, 


AND 


VERMONT 


New Extra Mess Mackerel, 


Choice Eastern Codfish, 


Warrraker & Duprr 


Call and examine our Goods 
and get our Prices, 


NO ALUM. NOADULTERATION 


C.J. HAWLEY & Co.'s 


STRICTLY PURE 


Grape Cream of Tartar 


YEAST POWDER. 


On application at the store a sample will be 
given you, or mailed to your address, postage 
paid, for comparison with other powders. 

To test Yeast Powder, put one-half of a teq 
spoonful in a goblet half full of cold water. The 
pure powder will effervesce until dissolved, leay- 
ing the water clear, while the adulterated wil] 
not. You can not be too careful about these 
adulterations. It is too late to think of it after 
the harm is done. 


C. J. HAWLEY & Co.. 


215 and 217 Sutter street. S. F. 
Us~Send for our new Catalogue. lyr 


To Be Thought Over. 


Give Special Attention to 


Three Important Points 
of Business. 


First: To the Material; 
Second: To the Manufacture; 
Third: To the Rapid Selling 


Of all goods we place before the public. 


WE SAY TO ONE AND ALL: 


Buy Your Clothing 


AT THE 


LEADING, 
POPULAR, 
ONE-PRICE 


AMERICAN CLOTHING HOUSE 
Schafer & Co.. 


11 MONTGOMERY ST., Under Lick Hons, 
SAN FRANCISCO. 


Beach Baths 


West End, Alameda. 


On South Pacific Coast railroad, west of Second — 


Avenue Station. 
Baths, with swits, 20 cts.; 7 Tickets, $1. 


Children half price. The finest sand beach 10 
Alameda, and comfortable, sunny dressing rooms 
with glass windows. The favorite family place 
for surf bathing. Pleasant grounds for pice 
parties. Rustic tables and swings. Hot &% 
and coffee furnished. No liquors sold. Closed 
on Sunday. Your patronage solicited. 


9jne-2m R. COOKE. 


the 


MY FRIENDS AND PATRONS. 


Having Removed 
—_TO— 


206 Kearny St. 


NEAR SUTTER, 


I invite you to cal and examine my new assore 
ment of the 


Best, Newest & Cheapest 


Shirts, 


UNDERWEAR, 
SCAREFS, 
HANDKERCHIEFS: 


COLLARS, CUFFS, ETC. 
O>~Liberal Discount to clergymen. 


SAMUEL IRVING, 


(Successor to Anderson & Irving) 


206 KEARNY STREET, NEAR SUTTE 
SAN FRANCISCO. 


RARGAINS. 
CATALOGUE FREE. 
& O0., 826 Broadway, ¥ 
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